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- CHAPTER XY. 


She saw and conquered: in her eye 
There was a careless cruelty 

That shone destruction, while it seemed 
Unconscious of the fire it beamed. 


Tere is an air of extra stir and confusion, a 
savour of more refined preparation than is 
usually made for these friendly gatherings, 
when the Letchfords arrive at the Galstons 
house this night. 

An evening at the Galstons generally means 
whist and a round game for an hour or two, 
then a little supper, to be followed by some- 
thing hot and cigars for the gentlemen. But 
to-night an odour of coffee pervades the atmos- 
phere, and pretty Mrs. Gaston whispers trium- 
phantly to her guests that “ there will be neither 
cards nor smoking to-night,as Mr. and Mrs. 
Saltoun have kindly promised to look in for an 
hour and take their coffee ina friendly way.” 

The revelation is astounding but not unplea- 
sant even to Mrs. Letchford. She loves a hand 
at whist, but she will relinquish this gladly for 
the opportunity of gaining some insight into the 
career and character of the stranger who accord- 
ing to report is so beautiful and so bewilder- 
ing. 

“I think I know her,” 


she says to her 
daughters, as they hastily revi 
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[AT LORD ELLERDALE’S.] 


their appearance, before a. glass. “I’ve seen 
many of them at Portsmouth and Plymouth ; 
pretty showy nobodies who don’t very much 
scruple what they do to get husbands. Mrs. 
Galston is quite in a flutter at the idea of her 
coming. For my part I shouldn’t choose to be 
patronised in any such way.” 

Nevertheless, though Mrs. Letchford says 
this while she is readjusting her cap and re- 
brooching her collar, she is in her heart de- 
lighted at coming into direct contact with Mrs. 
Saltoun so soon. 

“The girls are looking their best too,” she 
thinks, with a maternal pride as -she looks at 
her daughters. 

And again a pang of annoyance assails her 
as she complacently regards Amelia’s fleshy 
charms, and Claudia’s big, pretty, china-blue 
eyes, and wonders how Arch Saltoun can have 
brought himself to pass them by. 

They are all assembled soon in Mrs. Galston’s 
pretty, refined-looking drawing-room. 

The Dents are here, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Willoughby (the rector of the parish and his 
wife), and they strive to beguile the time plea- 
santly by admiring the flowers and ferns which 
occupy every available table and bracket in the 
tastefully arranged room. 

But though their eyes are bent on their topics, 
their ears are strained to catch the sound of 
wheels on the gravel drive. 

Presently the tension ceases, the wheels are 
heard, and Mr. and Mrs. Saltoun come in. 

Arch is always happy and himself among his 
old friends, so his hearty, cordial greeting is 
taken for granted. But the bride astonishes 
them, as she fully intends to do. 

All memory of the rank offence she gave on 
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the day of her arrival fades away under the in- 
fluence of a fascination that never fails where it 
designs to succeed. 

The pretty, blushing hostess is in eestacies as 
she presents her other guests to this honoured 
one. 

While Gladys, whose whim it is to subjugate 
her own sex to-night, by some subtlety in her 
manner, flatters each one into the belief that 
she is the one whose acquaintance it is the 
crowning glory of Mrs. Saltoun’s life to make. 

“As I passed through Hesselton to-day your 
house struck me so much that I began to wonder 
if its inmates and I ever should become friends, 
and to hope we should,” she says to Mrs. 
Letchford. “I never saw such perfect floral 
pillars.” 

“The girls put a lot of tables and chairs 
about the verandah in summer, and call it their 
summer drawing-room,” Mrs. Letchford says. 

Then a sense of wrong at the neglect these 
“girls” of hers have suifered from in the Hes« 
selton neighbourhood overpowers her, and she 
adds: 


«I’m sure I don’t know why we do so much 
for the house, spending our money like water on 
Lord Ellerdale’s property, and never getting so 
much asa thank you for it; besides this is 
terribly dull place for young people, Mrs. Sal- 
toun, and I feel their father is not doing his 
fatherly duty by the girls in keeping them out 
of the world in this way.” 

Mrs. Saltoun is all polite attention and acqui- 
escence, and will continue to be these things 
until she has gained some information which 
she deems desirable. 

“My husband has not had time to tell me 
much about my new neighbours,” she begins, 
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politely, ‘so Lord Eilerdale is merely a name to 
me yet. I have never seen him nor heard about 
him.” 

** He’s eaten up with pride and self-import- 
ance, and he treats people who are accustomed 
to as good as he, and better too, as if they were 
dirt under his feet,’ Mrs. Letchford says, angrily, 
her grievance getting the better of her. “As 
for Lady Ellerdale, she’s a nonentity, who thinks 
thers is no one else in the world but themselves 
and the poor. But you have seen her, I sup- 


es,” Gladys replies, “ I have seen her, and 
then she disappoints Mrs. Letchford by refrain- 
ing from giving any opinion about the Countess 
of Ellerdale. 

The honour is a great one, still highly as Mrs. 
Galston appreciates it, she is conscious of a 
feeling of relief when the Saltouns take their 
departure while the night is still youngenough 
for the remaining guests to sit down to the 
customary supper. 

Mrs. Saltoun has been all that is delightful, 
still they are so anxious to discuss ‘her, that 
they are one and all delighted when shes 
gone. 

She has turned the tide of popular opinion 
completely in her own favour, and Lady Fitz- 
slater may do her worst with impunity. 

She has acceded with flattering readiness: to 
Mrs. Willoughby’s request that she will -co- 
operate in suniry good works that: are.going on 
in Hesselton, and she has held .out hopes of 
brightening their existence considerably to the 
Misses Letchford and their mother ! 

It is Mrs. Saltoun’s hand alonethat can raze | 
the fair fabric of good feeling to the ground 
which Mrs. Saltoun has hevself erected ‘this 
evening. 

Lady Fitzslater will be:powerless.against her 
while she befriends herself. 

Of this Arch feels happily and proudly sure, 
as he mentally reviews the.events of the even- 
ing during their drive.home. 

His Gladys ‘‘has shown herself in her true 
colours at last!” he tells himself, and it never 
occurs to the confiding fellow to question: how 
long she will wear them. 

“Have I pleased you to-night, Arch?’ she 
asks very gently, as they pull up at their.own 
door, and the tone in which hetells her that she 





has more than pleased him falls gratefully on | 
her ears. 

“I do hope I shall be able to goon doing | 
60,” she says, meditatively, and though he | 
understands that the remark is addressed to | 
herself only, he answers it: 

**Of course you'll be able to go on doing it, 
darling. You can’t fail to please me. ‘ What- 
ever you do is sure to be right.’ ” 

And he goes on singing a bar or two of “My 
queen, my queen,” in happy unconsciousness of 
the dark cloud of doubt which is already lower- 
ing over her brow. 

Another week or ten days passes away, and 


Gladys seems to be living herself into the limits } 
of her new life in the most irreproachable | 


manner. 

She has at times spasmodicattacks of anxious 
irritability, but she is alone with Britton 
generally when these attacks come on. 

And despondent as the waiting-woman’s 
general demeanour is, she has the rare art of 
being able to comfort and enliven her mis- 
tress. 

During these days the social relations between 
Dalesmeet and Friars Court have grown apace, 
and are already giving promise of bearing very 
pleasant fruit. 

A dinner party is given at Dalesmect, 
avowedly in honour of the bride, and after 
much consultation between Lord and Lady 
Ellerdale it has been decided that Lady Fitz- 
slater shall be present at it. 

** When once Lady Fitz sees how sweet Mrs. 
Saltoun is, she will leave off talking against 
her,” Lady Ellerdale says, in the simplicity of 
her good-natured heart. 

“It will draw the few remaining teeth from 
her splenetic gums if she sees that Mrs. Saltoun 





is a friend of yours,” his lordship replies. “As 


for Mrs. Saltoun’s ‘sweetness,’ I know nothing 


about it. I haven’t seen her yet.” 

By which statement the Earl of Ellerdale can 
only mean it to be understood that he has not 
yet been introduced to his beautiful new neigh- 
bour. 

For as a matter 
nearly every day 
country. 

He has seen her and admired her with the 
ardent glowing admiration that can only be felt 
by a man whose beauty-loving proclivities have 
been kept very much in check. 

He has passed-her on the road in her carriage 
and on Steel Grey, a dozen times, but only onee 
has he given her a glimpse of the homage he is 
desirous of showing to her. 

They had met on this occasion in a turfed 
and high-hedged lane, justas the sun was going 
down, and they were riding home rapidly to the 
sound of theirrespective dinner-bells. 

Steel Grey was just breaking from her trot 
into a gallop, lead into the error by the velvet 
softness of the green sward ; and her mistress 
had to:pull: her on her haunches at the corner in 
order to.aveid.coming into collision with the big 
blonde gentleman on the burly, historic-looking 
horse whowas»rounding that same corner at an 
easy amble. 

He hadwswept his hat cff low in obesiance to 
her, and bent his handsome head nearly to his 
horse’s neek, and she had taken in the details of 
itall,and come to the conclusion that only a 
gentleman could show such gentle breeding. 
But being ignorant of the fact of his being the 
Earl of Ellerdale,.she had dismissed him and 
the rencontre from her mind until now, when 
shegoes into the drawing-room at Dalesmeet 
and finds him in her host ! 

“T hope Ellerdale is going to be:pleasant to 
her,” is Lady Ellerdale’s quick, kindly thought, 
2s she marks the perfectly polite but exceed- 
ingly distant bow wherewith her.guest and her 
husband salute one another; “such a pretty 
woman too!” her ladyship.goes on, mentally, 
“and a stranger-among us all, and-evidently 
sensitive toa degree. I hope Ellerdale is going 
to be pleasant to:her.” 

He is pleasant. enough, but not sufficiently so 
to rouse Lady Fitzslater’s wrath, as he takes 
the bride in and gives her the place of honour 
by his side. 

He is verbally delighted that she has come 
into their neighbourhood, as it has long been a 
matter of regret to Lady Ellerdale and himself 
that Friars Court. should Tick the crowning 


of fact he has seen her 
since her arrival in the 


| grace of a graceful chitelaine. 


Te trusts she finds the country pleasant and 
picturesque, but supposes she has seen nothing 
of the country yet, “her sojourn among them 
has been so short.” 

“ On the contrary, I know the country within 
a radius of twenty miles well already, perhaps 
better, my lord, than you who have been in it 
all your life,’ she says. “One gets to know 
all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks and corners in 
the course of long solitary rides. I have a 
genuine love for riding. When I have my 
horse I want no other companion; you can 
hardly understand this, can you, not being a 
riding man ?” 

“Evidently the terms ‘riding man’ and 
‘hunting man’ are synonymous in your mind. 
I admit that lam not the latter, sport in Eng- 
land seems a very tame thing to a man who 
has been accustomed to go after the big game” 
(his lordship has seen one tiger killed in India), 
«but when I’ve shown you some of my saddle 
horses, I think you will realise that I am a 
riding man.” 

“Thad an idea that you were never seen in 
the saddle,” she says, facing him with a look of 
innocent carelessness that leaves him in doubt for 
a moment as to whether she does quite forget 
that meeting in the fern-bordered lane or not. 

“Have you an idea that you have never seen 
me then ?” he asks, lowering his voice for the 
first time, and bending such an unmistakably 
questioning look on the fair face beside him, 
that old Lady Fitz, watching them keenly from 
afar, discerns it clearly with ber dim ill-natured 
eyes, and chuckles over. it. 





Yes! Lady Fitzslater is here this night in 
spite of the malicious and uncharitable ball 
which she has set rolling about Mrs. Saltoun. 
She is*here this night, ready to kiss or bite the 
bonnie bride at any given moment if only fate, 
circumstances, and the bonnie bride herself will 
give her the slightest opportunity. Out of 
sheer goodness of heart and integrity of pur- 
pose Lady Ellerdale has ordained that the 
scandal-loving old woman shall be risked. 

** She’ll be a bunch of social stinging-nettles 
irritating everyone she comes near -into an un- 
pleasant phase of feeling about your favourite 
Mrs. Saltoun,” Lord Ellerdale has protested, 
and the countess with amiable obstinacy has 
rejoined : 

“No one will attend to her, and when she 
sees how we regard’ Mrs. Saltoun she will cease 
from her evil speaking.” 

“IT don’t ‘regard’ Mrs. Saltounat all, for I 
don’t know her from Eve; but Ido regard your 
wishes, my dear,” Lord Ellerdale has:said, men- 
daciously; and now, with this speech of his 
ringing in his memory still, he feels that Lady 
Fitz has canght him in the act of shooting 
a glance full of reminiscencesat Mrs. Saltoun. 

But Gladys never.for one instant forgets that 
she.is the eynosure of all eyes, and so by her 
perfect.composure covers his mistake. 

‘* Ldon’t think I have the faintest idea of you 
in any way yet,” she says, laughing lightly. 
“Lady /Biteslater is the only local celebrity 
about whom. I’ve arrived at a right understand- 
ing. She «showed herself to me as she is at 
Torquay justafter I became. engaged to Mr. 
Saltoun, er:mather Mrs. Dumorest showed her 
to me unintentionally in that helplessly in- 
genuouseway Which my sister-in-law has of show- 
ing thatavhich it wonld be»judicious to con- 
ceal.” 

Lord Ellerdale :merely inclines his head in 
answer to this, 

He is well inclined to agree with every: senti- 
ment uttered by the» bright, uncommonelooking 
woman by his side. 

But he cannot ratifrom his caste sympathies, 
desert-his own sogial system, and adventure 
into'the one, iJuminated by this new star at her 
first word. of bidding. 

Therefore-he merely:inclines his head in modi- 
fied assent;and Lady Fitzslater, watching him 
with uncanny keenness, fails to detect anything 
about which she can gnash her false teeth, and 
whet her falser tongue, “between Ellerdale 
and that woman poor Arch Saltoun has war- 
ried,” 

As for Gladys she feels instinctively that she 
has glided into error,and with a grace that is 
all her own she glides out of it instantly. 

“Mrs. Dumorest is so intensely honest and 
sincere, so entirely above any kind of small and 
petty feeling herself, that she-is unable to cal- 
culate the evil effects that are produced on the 
minds of people outside her set by silly gossip. 
For instance, she nearly offended me by the way 
in which she allowed a person who lives with 
Lady Fitzslater to speak to her-of a friend of 
my own.” 

Lord Ellerdale-scans her face curiously. 

Before he gives her his sympathy he must 
know whether this “friend” of whom she 
speaks so loyally is a man or a woman. 

« Lady Fitzslater has a marriageabledaughter, 
and does not regard other and. more aitraetive 
young ladies too kindly,” he says. 

«Has she really ! A ‘mdrriageable daughter’ 
I fancied -her ladyship’s daughters must haye 
left all hope of-wedding behind them. 

«That is Miss Finlay, Lady Fitzslater’s 
daughter, midway down the table on the left,” 
he interrupts, hastily. ‘“She’s,a nice girl; 
rather too good to be the daughter of such a 
mother, ’'m-often inclined to think, and would 
be ever.so much pleasanter if she were not so 


‘ entirely under.the influence of. that companion 


of theirs.” 

Mrs. Saltonn is listening keenly to him now, 
but.there is not.a.partiele of interest expressed 
in her face. 

Nevertheless her heart is failing her a little, 
for she knows that “this companion of theirs” 
holds the clue ite—semething which Mrs. Sal- 
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toun feels that it would be well should lie 
perdu for ever. 

« My one weak point, my one good point, is 
liable to be laid bare at any time by that Miss 
Classon,” she is thinking, as she goes on asking 
for Lord Ellerdale’s opinion on the best Academy 
pictures, the most interesting travels and ex- 
plorations, and the most exciting works of 
fiction of the day. 

Then she casually denounces a few weekly 
papers which deal in personalities, quite as 
though she were a “personage” to be attacked 
by them, and in a position to defy the atiacks 
at the same time. 

And then !—her hour of triumph is over, for 
Lady Ellerdale makes the dishearteningly magic 
sign to her, and the woman who feels that she 
has to live “‘by men alone,” is compelled to go 
into the drawing-room alone with a number of 
women. 

* And now introduce me to Mrs. Saltoun and 
let me have a nice ‘quiet chat with her,” Lady 
Fitzslater says to Lady Ellerdale, and Gladys 
hearing the words, turns with her sweetest grace 
to meet her foe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Thou hast diamonds and dresses and jewels, 
An4 all that a mortal could crave, 

Thou hast eyes that are fairer than any, 

My dearest! What more wouldst thou have? 


“Tam sure it must be gratifying to you to 
see how warmly your husband is regarded in his 
own neighbourhood,” Lady Fitzslater begins a 
little inarticulately, for her false teeth are apt 
to get a little out of place during dinner. 

Gladys takes the subject into consideration 
for a few seconds before she answers. 

“To be as candid as you are yourself, I have 
never thought about how he is regarded at 
all.” 

“Fie ! fie!” Lady Fitzslater says, trying on a 
look of sportive reprehension, which is “ infi- 
nitely unbecoming to her age and ugliness,” 
Mrs. Saltoun thinks; “we all like to see the 
person we love best and esteem mosi highly in 
the world loved and esteemed by others.” 

* Do we?” Gladys replies. 

“Oh, dear yes, to be sure; don’t we know 
that it is always the case. I always know 
that a bride will treat me toa dissertation on 
the high account in which her husband is heid 
by all his old friends, the ‘best testimonial he 
can have, &c., &c.,’ and the same with the 
bridegroom ; he will take as gospel truth every 
tribute paid to her worthy merits, by her 
brother and sisters, and all the friends of her 
youth (who are glad enough to pay the tribute 
generally, my dear, at the price of getting rid 
of her),” the old lady says with a genuine 
whistle of unintentionally expressed delight. 

“Your ladyship is very—ingenious,” Gladys 
says, making the slightest possible pause before 
speaking the last word. 

“Tn detecting the real motives of the majority 
of the friends of one’s youth, do you mean, my 
dear ?” her ladyship asks, ‘with a wicked-little 
chuckle. 

” Not so much in that as in arranging 

raps.’ 

es Y’ in accents of well-studied bewilder- 
rent. 

* Pitfalls, meshes for my feet, whatever you 
like to callthem. Well, I willspare you trouble 
and save your time by telling you that Arch will 
be unable to recount to you the tributes paid to 
my worthy merits by’ my mother, sisters, and 
the friends of my youth, for he does not know 
one of them.” 

“Ah!” Lady Fitzslater says, fatuously, feeling 
foiled for a moment. ‘Sometimes a man is 
spared a vast deal of trouble and annoyance by 
marrying 2 woman who:has no relations, no un- 
reasonable young sisters and cousins who want 
to make her married house theirhome. I often 
tell my daughter Georgina (an only child) that 
the man will be exceptionally fortunate who 
prevails upon her to aecept him. I am her 
only near relation. My child and I are all-in 
all to one another.” 










“Exceptionally fortunate, indeed!” Gladys 
murmurs, politely. “The mention of that fact 
contains a promise of immeasurable happiness 
to the lucky man who does eventually pre- 
vail.” 

“Your having no sisters of your own will 
naturally make the bond stronger between 
Florence and yourself ?” 

“I did not say I had no sisters of my own. 
I merely mentioned that Arch did not know 
them.” 

“Then you have sisters ?” 

“I have an objection to supplying the 
materials for my own biography, as it will be 
written in this part of the world; I would 
rather leave all details to the imagination of 
my biographers, it will make their work far 
more entertaining.” 

“You must forgive me for being a little more 
interested in you than I should be inan ordinary 
new acquaintance,” Lady Fitzslater says, too 
eagerly. “I regard Arch as a son almost, and 
I have heard much about you from a friend of 
mine who was resident in Dublin while you 
were there.” 

“T shall feel great pleasure in renewing any 
and every acquaintance I made while I was in 
Dublin,” Gladys says, with alluring suavity. 
“What is your friend’s name ?” 

*Classon,” Lady Fitzslater answers, sur- 
prised into indiscreet veracity. 

Mrs. Saltoun smiles. 

““My china and glass shop man! To be sure 
he ought to remember me kindly, for I dealt 
largely with him during my dinner and 
luncheon-giving days in Dublin.” 

“The person I mean is a lady—a Miss 
Classon, an intimate personal friend of my 
own,” Lady Fitzslater says, with such fiery 
force that her teeth tremble and clatter in un- 
desirable sympathy with their possessor, from 
whom they thus openly show themselves to be 
things apart. 

«A Miss Classon! Oh, indeed, to the best of 
my belief I never even heard of my china and 
glass man having a daughter.” 

And having fired this parting shot into Lady 
Fitzclater’s most vulnerable part, Gladys 
crosses over to her hostess just as Arch and 
the rest of the men enter the room. 

“‘T have always heard that people who com- 
pile the histories of county families are utterly 
unscrupulous as to the sources from whence 
they gain their information,” she begins; “is 
that Lady Fitzslater’s vocation in life ?” 

Lady Ellerdale opens her mild blue eyes to 
their widest in a way that indicates that she 
desires to be questioned in a more explicit 
manner before she answers. 

“T ask, because she has been questioning and 
cross-questioning me about my family and 
friends very exhaustively; and she has con- 
fided to me that she has not been above getting 
all the information she can about me from 
some of my old tradespeople in Dublin. Now, 
it is flattering’to find that a stranger takes such 
a keen and vivid interest in one, but perplexing 
at the same time. Is it not ?” 

She asks this question -with an air of lauch- 
ing, amused good faith, and Lady Ellerdale 
responds to what she sees : 

“Very perplexing and tiresome, but -Lady 
Fitzslater is perplexing and tiresome -very often. 
We all put up with her because, with all her 
love of interference and. gossip, she’s very good- 
hearted and—a--amusing. Most.people find her 
very amusing—people who like stories about 
other people, you know. 

“TIT haven’t found her-amusing yet,” Gladys 
says, with sudden concentrated, savage feeling, 
“and I don’t care for stories about other people, 
and I won’t like the people who will listen to 
her stories about me. Look at her now, chatter- 
ing, and mopping and mowing, and shaking her 
head engagingly at my husband.” Then she 
throws off every trace of anger, and adds, with 
the rippling laughter of a delighted child: “I 
have a friend coming to stay with me in a few 
days who can take off Lady Fitzslater to the 
life; ah, and I want you to be interested in this 
friend of mine, Lady Ellerdale, for she’s lovely 
and charming, and clever, and that is what-so 





I’m sure 


few lovely and charming women are. 
you'll appreciate her.” 
Lady Ellerdale faintly shadows forth in a smile 


4 


her pleasant. readiness to appreciate rs. 
Saltoun’s lovely, charming and clever fri 
And then comes the question which Gladys has 
been expecting to hear, and has had an answer 
prepared for all the evening. 

“And Mrs. Dumorest? I suppose she will 
be with you soon? I hope she will, I am sure, 
for as Florence Saltoun we were all very fond 
of her about here, and we lovk forward to 
seeing Mr. Dumorest and her with pleasure 
always.” 

“Arch and I are denying ourselves the plea- 
sure of seeing anything of the relations on 
either side until we have got quite accustomed 
to one another, and to the new life we are to 
live together,” Gladys replies, very steadily, in 
a manner in fact that leads Lady Ellerdale to 
suppose that her new neighbour is unselfishly 
keeping any number of eager young sisters of 
her own at bay. ‘The Dumorests,” Mrs. Sal- 
toun goes on, “will not be with us till rather 
late in the autumn.” 

“ Shall you be in town at all this season?” is 
the countess’s next inquiry. 

“Arch wishes me to go; I am indifferent 
about it; the country has a greater charm for 
me at present than London can offer.” 

Lady Ellerdale regards the fair speaker who 
enunciates this praiseworthy sentiment feelingly 
with warmer sympathy than has animated her 
heart for anyone outside her own family and 
the Hesselton poor fora long time. 

“Tam glad to find that it is so with you,” 
she says, gently. “Our pleasure ought always 
to be where our duties he, and you are placed 
in a position of great trust and importance 
down here; still we all:have social obligations 
which we are compelled to fulfil however little 
real happiness the fultilment of them affords us. 
Fortunately for you, you will be presented so 
late in the season that you will not be launched 
for any great length of time on the delusive 
painted ocean of London life, and can escape as 
soon as you please almost from its treacherous 
hidden rocks of dissipation, and its enervating, 
artificially-perfumed atmosphere.” 

Lady Ellerdale brings her parable to a close, 
and Gladys inclines her head in graceful assent 
with the spirit of it. 

For once words are not ready to flow freely 
from her lips. 

A new ray of light has been let in upon 
her. 

Lady Ellerdale cleatly takes it for granted 
that Mrs. Saltounis to be “ presented” on the 
occasion of her marriage with the first com- 
moner in the county. 

With perfect ‘understanding Gladys realises 
this, and with chagrin she remembers that there 
is no one belonging’to her past life upon whom 
she can call to perform the gracious oflice. 

Accordingly instead .of glibly answering ac- 
cording to her wont, she merely inclines her 
head in graceful but qualified assent, and Lady 
Ellerdale is better satisfied than ever that the 
much-abused bride is one of the sweetest, most 
home-loving and altegether unambitious of 
women. — 

“ Arch,” Gladys says quietly to him one 
morning a day or two after this, “‘ when are we 
goingup to town? I’ve had anote from Geral- 
dine Gascoigne this morning, asking me to date 
the invitation I’ve given her, and I can’t do it 
till I know when we go up to town, or rather 
when we return here.” 

She has spoken so ‘vapidly that he has had no 
chance of putting in a word. 

But as she finishes he says in surprised tones 
that teach her‘she will have tough work to carry 
her point : 

“Go to town! my dearest Gladys ; I’ve no 
idea of going to town till next May, for the 
Academy.” 

«But I have,” she says, quietly, “so if you 
like I'll alter the wording of my inquiry, and 
say, when had I better. go up to town ?” 

“You wouldn’t think of going without me, 
would you ?” he asks, pleadingly and sorrow- 
fully, for he is avery young and loving husband 
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still, and this woman’s carelessness as to his 
presence or absence is beginning to wound him 
sorely. 

“You compel me to think of going without 
you, Arch, when you tell me that you won’t go 
with me. 

* But what isthe necessity for going at all? 
You can’t be tired of Friars Court already.” 

She throws some crumbs to the peacocks, and 
calls three supple, sleek, graceful fawn-coloured 
greyhounds to her side. 

Standing there on the terrace steps, making 
a perfect picture, feeling convinced that she 
does, and supported greatly by the conviction, 
she goes on to beg the question. 

“If Friars Court were the only place in the 
world in which it could be possible for me to 
taste peace, much less happiness, it would still 
my duty to you and myself to go up to town 
this season.” 

‘For what? it can’t be in order that your 
family may be certified of the fact that you 
have not married beneath you, for you disre- 
gard any natural feeling they may have on that 
score entirely.” 

“It is in order that society may be assured 
that you have not married beneath you,” she 
answers, with the quickly assumed imperious 
air with which she has been accustomed to bring 
men who hate fuss to her feet. 

* Society must know that very weil already,” 
he says, quite unsubdued by the imperious air, 
aud indeed thinking that his precious Gladys is 
rather inclined to make herself melo-dramati- 
cally ridiculous. “ At any rate, dear,” he goes 
on, unconcernedly, “ society—in London that is 
—wiil have to content itself with what it hears 
about you for this season, so you ean fix the 
date for Miss Gascoigne to pay her promised 
visit to us without any further delay.” 

Gladys goes on smoothing the upturned head 
of the greyhound who has fallen into the best 
pose all the time Arch is speaking. When he 
has finished she says : 

“Tt was more for your sake than my own 
that I spoke ; indeed it was more for your sake 
than mine that Lady Ellerdale spoke to me?” 

* Lady Ellerdale! What has she to say about 
it ?” Arch asks, rather testily. 

“She merely spoke of my being presented as 
an absolute necessity, and when she did that, I 
did not like to let her know that in your care- 
lessness about my dignity, and your own, you 
had never even hinted your desire that I should 
be.” 

Arch looks away thoughtfully into space. 
He is reminded now, when his wife speaks thus, 
that had he married one of the daughters of the 
land, her own mother would have been in a posi- 
tion to present her into that charmed circle which 
royalty has the power of drawing around itself. 
Or, if the mother of his possible bride had 
abstained from using her right, the wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, Lady Ellerdale 
herself, would have performed the magic rite. 
But as it is, he can only look into the distance 
and wish that Lady Ellerdale had never put the 
notion into his wife’s head. 

‘‘Make up your mind about it,” she says, 
presently. “ Either tell me that you will do it 
tor me, or leave me free to do it for myself.” 

“Is there any friend of your own who would 
be willing ’” he begins, hesitatingly, but she 
interrupts him. 

“Don’t make foolish suggestions, Arch! I 
do not choose to ask any friend of my own; the 
whim, which keeps me apart 
keeps me apart from my 


vou 


> cause, or 
my family 
iends !"” 

“ Then we mustask Lady Ellerdale,” he says, 
with a resigned sigh, for somehow or other he 
that this presentation at court will be but 
the beginning of the end. 


(To be Continued.) 
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FROGS EATING STRAWBERRIES. 


In reply to a correspondent, Mr. Higford 
Burr is surprised that anyone should doubt that 
frogs do eat strawberries, “I have seen them 





often do so, and you will find the fruit in them 
if you examine for yourself this summer. They 
commence by bruising the fruit with their mouths 
into a pulp. Anyone who has attempted to eat 
a half-bruised strawberry will not soon forget 
the taste of it. You will always find frogs in 
strawberry-beds, where they are more destructive 
than anything else, with the exception of field- 
mice, who collect them in heaps before they are 
quite ripe, but for what purpose I cannot ascer- 
tain, as they do not eat them.” 








RAIN ECHOES. 


Ir looks not the same world 
To-day in the rain, 

As when the sun lighted 
The valley and plain. 


Mere blue sky and sunshine, 
But parts of a dream, 

Gay pageants unreal, 
With mystical gleam. 


Nay, nature turns over 
Her broiderie fair, 

We see the dull canvas 
And knots ev’rywhere. 


See not, wrought in silver, 
The stream, nor desery 

The golden thread shining 
We'll see by-and-bye? 


For, lo! when the west wind 
O’er nattre’s lap blows, 
And turns back the fabric 
Glow azure and rose 


In patterns God-given, 
In harmony bright, 
Its object unfolded, 
Its shadows made light. 


So learn we a lesson 
From thee, sombre rain, 
With wet fingers touching 
The dim window-pane. 


Tho’ the carpet lies folded, 
There’s beauty within, 

And the wheels of creation 
Still golden threads spin. 


And stitches lie perfect 
Behind ev’ry knot, 

Not a line out of drawing, 
Nor a marking forgot, 

Tho’ the wrong side is tangled, 
The right side is not. E. L. 


SCIENCE, 


THE SATELLITES. 


Tue outer satellite of Saturn, Iapetus, is the 
only one revolving round its primary ata distance 
similar to that of our moon, with respect to the 
semi-diameter of the central body. The exte- 
rior satellites of Jupiter and Uranus are simi- 
larly placed in this respect, and as regards the 
former planet the reader will remember a sug- 
gestion of Sir John Herschel’s, that a distant 
satellite, by which was intended one situate 
more nearly, as our moon or the Saturnian 
satellite Iapetus, might be “ worth a search.” 

At the end of the last century it was thought 
that if satellites of Mars existed, they might 
be “distant many degrees from the principal 
planet,” upon which idea the late Professor 
D’ Arrest argued that a search after a satellite 
situate many degrees from Mars would be an 
almost endless task ; and further, that a satel- 
lite at a maximum digression of seventy 
minutes of arc would have a sidereal period 
greater than the synodical revolution of the 
primary. 

The same astronomer endesvoured to ascer- 





tain, at the opposition of 1864, to what magni- 
tude stars were visible in the vicinity of Mars 
with the Copenhagen refractor, which has an 
aperture of about 11 English inches. He con- 
sidered that a satellite as bright as the twelfth 
magnitude could hardly have escaped him, and 
that objects of a fainter class were only visible 
in such an instrument at distances of eight or 
ten minutes, and in the case of Mars opportuni- 
ties of viewing a satellite in such position would 
occur comparatively seldom. 


JUTE FABRICS. 


At a recent meeting of the French Society for 
theencouragement of Natural Industry M. Imbs, 
a Paris manufacturer; presented a communica- 
tion on the new effects of light which he has 
produced on tissues by mixing the fibres of jute 
and other textile fabrics, and by combining this 
process at the time of printing with a special 
distribution of appropriately varied colours. He 
thus obtains very novel and brilliant effects of 
colour. Onthe combined fabric he has succeeded 
in producing imitations of velvet of a very 
striking relief, and: which it would scarcely be 
believed to be possible to realise by processes so 
simple. These tissues are intended especially 
for decoration and furniture, and for these uses 
they offer great advantages. 

M. Imbs exhibited various specimens of these 
stuffs aud drew attention to the variety and bril- 
liancy of the results obtained. ‘There is here a 
new resource offered to the decorative art, and 
the use of these tissues must rapidly spread 
when the very simple and inexpensive processes 
are better known. 

M. Imbs referred to-a communication which 
he made to the society last April onthe remark- 
able qualities of jute fibre, of which hitherto 
proper advantage has not been taken. He 
treated then of thedressing and the preparation 
of the thread of this fibre, which ought to be 
done before weaving, as thus tissues may be ob- 
tained comparable with the finest fabrics of flax 
and hemp; now he shows how these fabrics are 
capable of assuming colours that may be a 
source of decorations of great richness. 

His latest investigations have confirmed his 
opinion of the utility of jute. This fibre, low 
in price and very abundant in Java, has very re- 
markable qualities, and must take an important 
place in industry, when we know better than 
now how to take advantage of its industrial 
value. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES IN 
FRANCE. 


We learn from statistics recently collected 
that France possesses at present 1,982 large 
bridges of more or less importance, the aggre- 
gate length of which is between sixty-three and 
sixty-four English miles, and which have been 
erected at a cost of £11,420,000. Of that num- 
ber 861 bridges were in existence at the be- 
ginning of this century, sixty-four were erected 
under the First Empire, 180 under the Restora- 
tion, 580 during the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
while 297 have been constructed since 1848. 

The eleven most. important bridges, erected 
at a total expense of £1,864,320, are the follow- 
ing: 

Bordeaux, 1,644 feet; Culzac, 1,788; Saint- 
Esprit, 2,421; Toulouse, Libourne, Tours, 1,424; 
Pont de la Guillotiére, 860; Pont-Neuf, 758; 
Pont d’Iena, Roanne, 762; Brest. 

Of the many bridges of Paris, only two are 
mentioned in the above table. Some idea of 
the value represented by the remainder, and 
their cost of preservation, may be formed from 
the fact that during the last few years £783,640 
have been expended in building and repairing 
them. 








We learn that the Prince of Wales will lay the 
stone of the new church of St. Mary, Southamp- 
ton, to be built as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Partings such as press 
The life from out young hearts. 


Tuer met—these long-forbidden lovers, and 
Herbert Leaholme saw not, for the moment, the 
transformation which had come over his beauti- 
ful betrothed. 

To him she still appeared as the child-darling 
in whose pure face he had first seen his own heart 
reflected. 

To him she came with all the flower-freshness 
of that early and hopeful time when they had 
-wandered, hand in hand, over the heights of the 
great German river, or sat in half-ruined niches, 
reading, planning, sometimes silent, sometimes 
singing, with that beautiful blindness of youth 
which cherishes a perfect faith in the future. 

Though a soldier, and not unfamiliar with 
some of the twisted ways which men pursue in 
this world, he had not outlived that prime of 
felicity in which a man, knowing himself to 
possess the sacred love of an unworn nature, not 
‘unconfident of deserving it, knowing that he 
reciprocated it in all fidelity and gratefulness, 
‘takes hold of his happiness, as the French say, 
with both hands, and never fears that it may be 
snatched away from him. 

A handsome, bright-looking, gallant sort of 
fellow to see was this Herbert Leaholme—not 
one of the modern Titans, perhaps, or a hero 
who could leap over Faerra® 5 House at a bound, 
like some heroes we know of, but a high-bred, 
high-spirited, accomplished and chivalrous gen- 
tleman, whom we can pardon our Evelyn for 
loving with all her heart. 


And how she loved him now! 








J 


[A MOST DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE. ] 


Now, when her every throb of love was a tor- 
ture and a cruelty. 

Now that her desolate soul was crying out, as 
in a wilderness, for some Samaritan charity to 
bind the bleeding wounds, to sweeten the waters 
of bitterness. 

But she had come to rend the golden chain, 
and for one dear moment—a moment to be for 
ever dear in days to come—she forgot her pur- 
pose, and her tender, innocent, confiding wel- 
come was a delight to him who received it. 

Then Herbert Leaholme took in his own the 
hands of Evelyn Hedley, and looked her once 
more in the face. 

It was, as it were, a different face. A mask 
seemed to have grown over it. The child- 
features of that German dream had altered into 
the countenance of a hard, cold, stern, and ‘re- 
lentless woman. 

“In Heaven’s name, Evelyn,” he cried, 
“what is the matter? Are you ill? Let me 
support you.” 

*““No, Herbert,” she said, in a quiet, 
measured voice. “No, Herbert—I may call 
you that now, if never again. Iam notill. Iam 
not weak. I am in pain just now. Be strong 
as I am—stronger—and help me to say that 
we must never meet again as we have met.” 

Like a man shot; like a man half-blinded 
by lightning, he started and siaggered away 
from her. 

For him this language had no meaning,”or 
one which passed him by as though it were 
some indefinite midnight sound, or unexpected 
gust of wind. 

« Evelyn!” was all he could utter. 

«‘ Herbert,” she went on. “Do you believe 
I have loved you? No, I am satisfied. Give 
me your hand. And that you love me, I am 
certain with a certainty that cannot be de- 
ceived. For the sake, and in the name of 
that love, we must part.” 

“ Part?” was again all he could say. It 
was, to him, as though he had suddenly entered 
another world. 


Life without her—without Evelyn—without 








that one fostered charm and enchantment of 
his youth—no, it was impossible. 

This was not Evelyn, and he was in a dream. 
But the same clear, implacable voice—not so 
steady now, though, continued : 

“Yes, Herbert, I mean it as I say 


it. There 
is an impassable gulf between us. Worse than 
all, I cannot give you even the faintest inkling 
of my reason. Will it content you to know that 
never have I faltered from my faith in you. 
Never have I given a thought of fondness to 
another. Give me that jewel from your finger. 
I will wear it till I die, and it will be my only 
bridal ring.” 

He caught her and clasped her to his breast. 
Ah! how that rebel heart was battling with 
itself! 

How there rushed through her the yearning 
to accept this noble love and rest init asin a 
haven! 

But no; it was not to be. 

Gently, yet firmly, disengaging herself, she 
said, while the bitter sobs would force themselves 
between the words. 

“ Herbert, let me go now. Remember the 
promise I give is not binding on you. Try to 
be happy—try to think of me only as your old 
playmate. Dear companion of many days, never 
come to this house again. There is not much 
chance of your ever meeting me anywhere else. 
No—no, Herbert, it is impossible. I shall be ill. 
Let me go, or leave me.” 

With a long, wailing cry, the unhappy girl 
fell to the ground, and Herbert Leaholme, 
shouting for assistance like one bewildered, 
could answer nothing in reply to the questions 
poured upon him from every side. 

It was not yet over, however. 

Evelyn Hedley was not of a hysterical dis- 
position. 

She speedily recovered, and, looking up into 
the face of her father, who held her in his arms, 
trembling as he did so, whispered : 

“Send these people away. There is some- 
thing more I must say to Mr, Leaholme. And 
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you too, papa. I will join you in a few 
minutes.” 

“Herbert,” she said, “I am ashamed of my- 
self. But before we part, let me say this. Iam 
not acting from any girlish caprice. I am not 
saying that now which I can ever unsay, or 
which can ever be unsaid. Therefore do not 
wrong yourself by cherishing that old feeling 
which must be put away as though it were with 
the dead. Believeme so far. Trust me by not 
asking me my secret. And do not distress me 
by another word. Good-bye, Herbert!” 

So speaking, with her beautiful, melancholy 
face still turned towards him until she reached 
the door, she fixed upon him one last look of 
pity and pain and was gone. 

Then Herbert Leaholme reproached himself 
that he had not stayed her—that his supplica- 
tions had been faint—that she had cast upon 
him a spell of silence—as indeed she had. 

But he did not know how, not trusting herself 
to meet her father, she went to’her.own room, 
locked herself in alone with her sorrow,:and gave 
way toa silent lamentation that wasiagony. 

In vain did Herbert Leaholme endeavour to 
obtain from Sir Noman Hedley an explanation 
of his daughter’s marvellous inconsistency, as he 
termed it. 

The baronet very frankly avowed that, down 
to a very recent time, he had been opposed sto 
Evelyn’s wishes, adding, however, that on ‘this 
very morning he had withdrawn all his objec- 
tions, and been astonished by her unexpected 
perversity. 

But when asked what his own previous 
scruples had been, and why they had all at onee 
disappeared, he would give none, except evasive 
answers, and Herbert Leaholme, finding it hope- 
less to wait for another chance of seeing Evelyn, 
left the Chase in a condition of the deepest 
grief indeed, but resolved to discover what 
secret it was that held his darling’s life in 
bondage, and to set her free from it, if it lay 
within human persistency to do so. 

« But the secret may be buried within Main- 
waring’s grave,” he thought, though with no 
reason for thinking so, except that around this 
Mainwaring and his death all the rumours and 
whispers, and fantastic lights and shadows of 
life at Norman Chase appeared to revolve. 

And what of her, the heiress of Norman 
Chase, across whose path this shadow had 
fallen ? 

She had renounced her love. 

Henceforth she would dwell with her father, 
waiting for a time when. it.might be her great 
sacrifice would bring its own reward. 

It might have added to her sorrows could she 
have kucwn that an ingenious little plot was 
being woven, having for its object the hand and 
fortune of Miss Evelyn Hedley, and as its con- 
coctor no less ambitious and ingenious a person- 
age than Mr. Mathew Drake. 

But Mr. Mathew Drake had somehow con- 
trived to create an enemy in Miss Augusta 
Fairleigh, who was, just now, enjoying her 
wealth and her liberty in her own way, though 
she so far complied with the usages of the 
world as to admit beneath her roof, in the cha- 
racter of chaperone, a venerable dowager, dis- 
, tantly related, who envied the young girl her 
riches, disapproved of everything she did, 
wanted to manage both the money and the es- 
tablishment, and was thrown into a paroxysm of 
indignation when the youthful heiress of Fair- 
leigh Manor proposed to celebrate Christmas by 
@ series of private theatricals. 

“You will come, of course,” she said to 
Evelyn. 

** If my father does,” was Evelyn’s answer, who 
had a motive for changing her resolution. 

“And you will take a part?” persisted 
Augusta. 

“Oh, no; yours are to be amateur perform- 
ances, and I am a professional actress, you 
know,” Evelyn replied, with a half bitter, half 
sickly smile. 

“T shall think youas mad as the rest of them 
if you go on in that way,” exclaimed the young 
sie ~* aa of Fairleigh Manor ; “ will you, or won’t 
you ?” 

** What is to be the play ?” 








«Oh, a very old and avery goodone. ‘The 
Betrothed Unbetrothed.’ ” 

Evelyn cast a quick look at the face of 
Augusta Fairleigh. 

Was this a random shot, or had it an aim? 
The pure candour speaking in every lincament 
of that unsullied countenance instantly dispelled 


| all suspicion. 


** Let me know,” she asked, “ who the others 
are to be.” 

** Herbert Leaholme; but he is only a stupid 
lover.” 

«* And whom dees he love ?” 
“Of course, me At lea 
that.” 

“« A 


t, he begins by 


nd how does he end ?” 
lly, of course, by loving somebody 





ect 





else. 

“Who?” 

«IT suppose there is nobody but you. Though 
I shajl——”’ 

« Well, what will you do ? 
play make you do?” 

«I don’t know yet, in fact, though that some- 
thing frightful to think of toes take place, Iam 
quite sure. So it issettled. You are coming, 
and will take a part, only don’t let the love- 
making be too real, or the curtain which rose 
upon comedy will fall upon tragedy. I warn 
you,” 

“Perfectly shocking! Vulgar, even!” ex- 
claimed the dowagerchaperone. “Augusta, why 
will you settle these inatters without consulting 
me ?” 

And the:protest was pronounced in a tone 
whereat the walls of Fairleigh Manor should 
have fallen down ; but our dainty and dauntiess 
Augusta felt quite safe in her own little 
Jericho, and simply-answered : 

“Why should I trouble you about such 
absurdities, dear Lady Kennet? The play is 
quite proper, though a litile awful, especially 
when I have to glare at Evelyn, and give her 
Rosamond’s choice for interfering between my 
Sir Celadine and me. ‘Traitress! Serpent! 
The dagger or the bowl! Ah, he comes! He 
comes, in time to witness the triumph of his 
perfidy ’ That willdo, my darling, will it not ?” 

And this innocent, rehearsmg murder, 
clasped her heart’s dear companion in her 
arms. 

It will be inferred, perhaps, that Augusta 
Fairleigh’s knowledge of the drama was rather 
limited. 

Shakespeare she knew, but her cultured 
common-sense was proof against the idea of 
amateur Lady Macbeths or Juliets, Imogens or 
Rosalins, so that she could only fall back on 
melodramatic comedy, involving a prodigious 
flutter of silks, lace, and satins, ideal situations 
for the ladies and heroic situations for the 
gentlemen, with many vanities and many 
jealousies to satisfy—every one, of course, 
aspiring to the leading part, and not a single 
high-bred damsel in the county willing to 
appear as second chambermaid, unless with a 
three yards’ train of blue satin and diamonds in 
her hair. 

The fair girl who had thus consented, against 
the promptings of her own heart, to masquerade 
awhile for her friend’s pleasure returned from 
her visit to Fairleigh Manor, weary in spirit, 
and more than ever-confused in mind. 

The news which met her and her father, on 
reaching home, was startling. 

Mr. Mathew Drake had, during their 
absence, behaved in the strangest manner. 

He had ransacked the mansion from vault to 
garret, taken up fragments of boarding, un- 
hung all the pictures, cut the canvases from 
some, violated the sanctity even of Evelyn’s own 
chamber, passed an entire night in the bed- 
room of the murdered man, and then without a 
word, had disappeared, no one knew how, no 
one knew whither, carrying with him no one 
knew what. 

The very soul ofthe young girl seemed to die 
out as she heard this extraordinary intelli- 
gence. 

It was by the aid of this man, as by that ofa 
dark lantern, that she had hoped to throw light 
upon the secret which was ing her, the 


Or what does the 





path she had resolved to pursue though it 
should entangle every step of her future 
life. 

But what had the man to do in herchamber? 
Thither she flew. 

Her desk had been rifled. The whole of its 
contents were gone. 

The casket containing the lockets had also 
disappeared. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


All aces witness that, beside the couch 

Of the fell homicide, oft stalks the ghost 

Of him he slew, and shows the shadowy wound, 
Onp PiLar. 


Matrnuew Drake hadchosen to come with @ 
cloak-of mystery about him, and to go in the 
same manner. 

He left no trace of his residence atthe Chase ; 
no clue to the locality for which he had left 
it. 

“He is a thief,” said the baronet,” and the 
London police-runnersmight be set to catch him. 
What.do you think, Evelyn ?” 

She saw in his face the answer that was ex- 

from her. 

“Leave himalone. He is a villain; but what 
has he stolen? Those two lockets—one your 
gift, my father ; but what is that, while I still 
have:you ?” 

«And Mainwaring’s ?” 

«They were costly; but he stole neither for 
its value,” she replied, with some evasion. 

Sir Norman appeared to bea little troubled by 
this ‘answer. 

After.a pause he asked: 

«Why ?” 

«There were jewels of a thousand times their 
value of which he might have robbed you, papa 
—the softer and fonder appellation always came 
in those clouded moments—“ he is not a common 
felon; only a traitorand a reptile. Still, he has 
pilfered from me some things which were very 
dear !”” 

“The lockets?” | 

“Yes, or one of them. And—why, papa—” 
and she nestled to his heart—why should I blush 
for it!—the letters of love written to me by 
Herbert Leaholme. It is too much—too much,” 
she cried, with almost an imprecation on her 
lips. “That man, that dastard, that listening 
prowler has them, and bas seen that they are 
stained with my tears.” 

Yet Evelyn Hedley did blush, and a mourn- 
ful memory swelled in her bosom at the thought 
of those letters—voices to her for evermore to 
be silent, witherings of a past summer’s flowers, 
forget-me-nots of the heart, dead-but cherished, 
dead in the blossom and never to bloom; dese- 
crated by the hands and eyes of a vile adven- 
turer, whom her first instinct had been to despise 
and avoid. 

Still, there was one advantage to be derived 
from his absence. While he remained .at the 
Chase she had always feltias if haunted by the of 
presence a spy. 

Now, however, she and her father—for none 
of the servants seemed ‘inclined to go beyond 
their duties, or do else than enjoy the comfort- 
able life they led ‘at the baronet’s expense— 
would be free to lead their own lives, brightened 
or shadowed asevents might render them, with- 
out an insidious interloper perpetually coming 
between them. 

Besides, there was much in the actual facts 
connected with Norman Chase which continued 
to perplex all minds, and there was yet. the 
further curiosity excited by the reported pro- 
ceedings of the steward, just previously to his 
quitting the mansion. 

What had he been in search of ? Why that 
mutilation of the pictures! What did he want 
with the locketsand the letters! It-would be im- 
possible to find an answer to these questions ; but 
she would try ; she would tread in the footsteps of 
this man, wherever his evil purpose—for -evil, 
she had no doubt, it was—had led him,and thus 
ascertain whether his cunning could weave a 
web which her fearless intelligence might not 
unravel. 
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But the investigation should be made at 
night, when the rest of the household were 
happy in the peace of sleep. 

And that night should be the one following 
upon the mysterious day. 

«That man,” said Evelyn to herself, not 
taking into her confidence even the heiress of 
Fairleigh Manor, “has left traces behind him, 
eunning though he be. I will find them, for my 
father’s sake, and for—oh, Heaven, am I not an 
infatuated girl, to dwell upon so childish a 
dream ?” 

No!Evelyn. Dreams, perhaps, are the better 
episodes in our lives. Indreams the soul is 
free. At other times, there may be a thousand 
influences to enslave it. 

With none the less determination, on account 
of these faltering tendernesses, did Evelyn pur- 
sue her search. 

She first explored the small mysteries of her 
own apartments. 

Thief and spy as she knew the man to be, 
very little evidence rewarded her investiga- 
tions. 

«He has the lockets, and he has my letters of 
love,” whispered to herself this fair young girl, 
“but what else was he looking for?” 

Thence, she followed upon the track of the 
evil spirit that seemed to haunt Norman Chase. 
Where the boarding had been prized up by a 
chisel, a few handfuls of dust were all that re- 
warded her curiosity. 

Trembling at every step, she took her way 
through the low arched vaults, redolent of Bur- 
gundy and Portugal. 

« Darkness there, and nothing more.” 

The picture-gallery disclosed nothing, except 
that a number of family portraits had been cut 
from their frames, and that the frames and 
backings had been sochiselled and manipulatedas 
to indicate a quest for something lost which the 
inquirer had not been able to find. 

Books had been stripped of their bindings ; 
interleavings had been newly pasted over; 
musical instruments, even, had been tampered 
with ; yet not a trace of the man himself, or of 
his purpose, could be discovered. He had gone 
and not a vestige was left behind him. 

There was an octagon, on the second floor of 
the mansion, whence many galleries radiated. 
Though nearly all these Evelyn had carried her 
search, when the last among three remained. A 
door stood open, and she entered. 

A'little, low-roofed, Gothic room, which, for 
furniture, contained a well-worn stool, an 
enormous iron chest, empty, with the lid up- 
lifted, and by its side a small golden key. 

“TIT have read about ‘Udolpho,’” thought 
Evelyn, ‘and I think ‘ Woodstock’ sufficiently 
awful; but there is something here—ah ! why 
am I jesting? It may be far worse!’ 

In the chamber there was nothing beyond 
the stool and the chest. In the bottom of the 
chest, however, lay «a single gold coin, with an 
Avabian impress, and a curiously manufactured 
steel-key. The young girl took possession of 
them. 

Evelyn passed-on, upon the track which she 
knew to be one of mystery and crime. Seme- 
thing erushed under her foot. 

It was the locket given her by Mainwaring. 
— panel was discovered, and upon it she 
read : 

‘* All the others are. enigmas. 
you to the truth.” 

The impression may already have been con- 
veyed that our violet-eyed Evelyn was a brave 
girl, very tender, but very determined at the 
same time—a heroine, perhaps, with too much 
of the whip-hand in her, yet always in heaxt a 
creature of love, and fondness, and faith, so 
pure that she might have played Innocence on 
the Lion’s. back, or challenged Atalanta in the 
race. 

“TI will go on,’ 


This will lead 


> 


she said to herself. 


It has been already suggested that the 
mansion of Norman Chase was a labyrinth of 
halls, corridors, waste chambers, secret inlets 
and outlets, and other old-fashioned absurdities. 
But it occurred to the mind of this youthful 
chatelaine that, in the course of her quest, she 
should nerve herself to visit the scene of the 





murder which had so darkened and discredited 


the reputation of Norman Chase. So she ven- 
tured thither, and touched the handle of the 
door. 

Should she enter? 

Within that door her father’s guest had 
slept the sleep of security. Within that door 
he had been found, foully assassinated in his 
bed—not by a stab, not by ashot, but as though 
some Indian murderer had stolen upon him in 
the night and strangled him with the Thuggee 
cord! 

Should she enter? 

Should she open that doom-marked door? 

She would. 

It was unnecessary. It opened, as it were, 
of itself, and she stood in presence of— 

Her father ! 

There was “silence deep as death for a 
time.” 

Then Evelyn spoke: 

“My father, why are you here at this 
hour ?” 

And he answered: 

« Evelyn—child—why are you here?” 

No reply was possible, as it seemed, on 
either side. Evelyn sank at her father’s feet. 
For several moments no word was. exchanged 
between these two. 

A deep and deadly gulf had, it seemed, 
opened itself between them. At length the 
young girl recovering, all her moral energy 
strong within her now, uttered a few calm 
words : 

« Father !’—“ papa” was disused again— 
you hold the secret in your conscience. You 
know a villain did it, and your own daughter 
stands here—am I mad? Oh, my father, no 
secret can be worse than this. ‘Tell me all. 
Tell the world all! Say Iam not your heiress ! 
Say I am not your daughter! Strip me of all 
that Iam or can hope to-be, only let loose the 
truth! Who was it that, under your roof, 
in the confidence of your hospitality, enjoying 
all our trust, harming and offending no one— 
who murdered him—Henry Mainwaring ?” 

“You are confusing your language a little,” 
spoke a soft and satirical voice. “Ialso have 
been visiting the room made.so interesting and 
so universally talked of as ‘The Tragedy at 
Norman Chase.’ Perhaps Miss Hedley might 
desire some confirmation of the guesses she has 
made.” 

Impossible to picture the look of loathing and 
scorn with which the patrician beauty withered 
this wretch beneath her feet. 

Sweet as the Psyche, in her tender moods, it 
is to be feared that Miss Evelyn Hedley was 
the Medusa herself when outraged by the in- 
solence of this plebeian schemer. Never one 
word did she reply to him. 

“Father,” she said,as.we have once heard 
her say before, only with less contempt, and 
with a different. meaning, “I will not speak in 
presence of this man. He is a thief; he has 
robbed you, and he has robbed me. Why not 
give him over to the law ?” 

* Dear Miss Evelyn,” interposed Mr. Mathew 
Drake, “your papa and I are partners. Is it 
not so, Sir Norman ?” 

Sir Norman gave no answer. 

“Is it not so, Sir Norman ?” repeated Drake, 
with a grin which would not have discredited a 
viper—if vipers grin. 

Evelyn felt convinced that all her hopes of 
discovery had, for that night at any rate, 
resulted simply in complicating the mystifica- 
tion. 

And yet a light, little anticipated, was about 
to break upon her mind. 

“He asked me a question,” said Evelyn, 
“when Mr. Mathew Drake”—she emphasised 
the “Mr.”—‘was just coming in. Let him 
answer it, if he dare.” 

* And I do dare !” said Mr. Mathew Drake. 

“ What will you dare ?” asked Evelyn, all her 
proud blood kindled by the exasperating auda- 
city of this menial, who took upon himself the 
airs of a master. 

“To make Sir Norman my slave and you my 
wife !” 

Gently, Evelyn! 








But she was not gentle, and struck Mr. 
Mathew Drake with her riding-whip a blinding 
blow across his eyes. 

“This, Evelyn,” said her father, “is my 1uin 
and yours.” 

It was not a wise, i was not a lady-like action, 
if you will, on the part of our proud and petu- 
lant Evelyn; but she has not been represented 
as a periect being—not by any means as an 
angel. Rather an Amazon, if truth is to be told. 

Mathew Drake, passing a handkerchief over 
his face, controlled himself, and only said: 

“Sir Norman, I have found means to con- 
vince you, and you must find means to convince 
your daughter. Au revoir, Miss Evelyn; that 
blow really makes you dearer to me. I like a 
fierce spirit. There is no triumph in taming a 
rabbit.” 

With these words, the entire disguise having 
fallen from his face, Sir Norman Hedley’s con- 
fidential agent was gone. 

Really gone, this time. 

“Must L ask again, my father,” Evelyn said 
after a pause, and with an unsteady voice, 
“ what is this man to you, and what are you to 
him ?” : 

“Have merey on me now!” he answered. 
“The day will come when I shall have to ask 
your pardon for a deadly crime.” 

Words which she misconstrued. 

« An irrevocable one ?” she asked, 2 new hope 
starting to lifein her heart, beneath the old, 
overpowering dread 

“ Not an irrevocable one,” 

He spoke the sentence slowly. 

“No, my Evelyn, my darling. You have been 
pursuing a shadow. Kiss your father’s hand. 
There is no stain upon it. I know too well, 
Heaven help me, of what treason I have been 
suspected by my daughter !”’ 

It was a picture, made upof one figure alone, 
that interview. 

For the noble young girl stood there confront- 
ing the father whom she had almost condemned, 
loving him for the sake of the very love she had 
repelled, and wondering for a way out of these 
doubts, disgracing to herself and to him. 

There she stood, her face glowing with beauty 
beneath that Sappho coronet of shadowed golden 
tints, her wide, low brow pencilled above eyes 
that seemed sad in their very pride, her lips 
softened by a graceful melancholy, and her soul 
—but the secrets cherished there were unknown, 
unguessed at, even by herself. 

“You heard what. Mathew Drake said con- 
cerning yourself?” her father asked. 

“Yes; and I gave him his answer.” 


(To. be Continued.) 








BEETROOT CULTIVATION, 


Tue Agricultural Society of Melun publishes 
a very interesting report of its experiments on 
different methods of cultivating beetroot. These 
experiments have been recently carried out 
upon eight equal-sized plots of ground. The 
general results are that early sowing is advisable 
when late frosts are not expected; that roots 
grown in rows close together are richer than 
those in rows widely separated; and that the 
superphosphates or, better still, superphos- 
phates in conjunction with nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, act favourably on the pro- 
duction of sugar in the roots. Pure sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda produce beavyv 
crops, but the roots are poor in sugar. 





A roune member of the nobility, an officer in 
the Foot Guards, was recently showing an 
American friend the House of Commons. “ ‘That 
gentleman,” he said, pointing to the presiding 
genius of the Assembly, “in the wig and gown 
we call the Speaker of the House;.and those 
two,” pointing to Messrs. Courtney and O’ Donnell, 
“we call the talkers of the House.” His friend 
looked as if he did not understand the joke, but 
the Englishmen who were present laughed. 
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BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON ICE 
CHAMPAGNE. 
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UR. FRASER is always willing to acknowledge 
an error. He contradicts the startling state- 
ment he is reported to have made at Liverpool, 


that many young ladies empty their bottles of | 


champagne during the evening or morning of a 
ball. Nevertheless, iced champagne is very 
treacherous, and very probably this feat has 
been accomplished by gentle ladies, who would 
afterwards be shocked at the bare possibility | 
being mentioned to them. Still, however, Dr. | 
Fraser is very impartial to exaggeration, and | 
therefore on the possibility of its being exagge- | 
rated, he withdraws it. We believe with the | 

sht reverend gentleman, that the cause of | 
temperance has suffered more from exaggeration | 
Ulsan its advocates would care to acknowledge. | 





————— | 


CONVICTED. | 


> 
CHAPTER LIII. 


nd Mrs. Matthews returned to the castle 
ving excited the suspicions of coach- 
man or footmen that their errand in the village 
“vas other than a shopping excursion. 

Mrs. Ingestre was found to be asleep. 

Luncheon was served to Miss Strange alone 
in the luxurious breakfast-room, and afterward 
the girl determined to put her resolve of the 
morning into execution and pay a visit to the 
mill of Mr. Jacob Gregg, the former under- 
gardener of the castle who had been so signally 
favoured by the present marquis. 
Returning to her room, she attired herself in 
walking costume of black silk and cashmere— 
a new acquisition—and set out alone upon her 
walk. 

She descended the terraces by flight after flight 
of broad marble steps protected with marble 
balustrades, and entered the park. The staff of 
labourers employed at Mount Heron was large, 
and the great park was a model of beauty and 
neatness. 


No dead leaves littered the wide, well-kept 
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The deer browsed lazily upon the herbage 
planted for their express delectation. 

The fountains were not playing, for Lord 
Mountheron was absent, but Alex noted the 
beauty of the groups of statuary gleaming from 
bosky shadows, the stretches of open glade 
alternating with clumps of stately trees, the 
springing turf, unusually green for the lateness 
of the season, with appreciative eyes and with a 
thrill at the heart. 

This great domain was her father’s rightful 
heritage. 

It had gone out of the direct line to its present 
owner, 

Would it ever be restored to him who 
was in justice and truth Marquis of Mount- 
heron ? 

She asked herself this and other questions as 
she walked on through the park. 

The day was bleak and cold, and she did not 
linger to rest upon the benches placed here and 
there invitingly. 

A mile’s brisk walk, keeping to the most direct | 
route, brought her to the lower edge of the park | 
and to the deep ravine which intersected it and 
passed beyond it, and which was known as the | 
Cleve. 

Through this ravine the Heron river, a narrow | 
deep, noisy little stream, ran on its way to the 
sea. 

Arustic bridge spanned the Cleve. Alex crossed 
it, finding herself in a shaded eountry road, the 
termination of which at its upper end were the 
castle grounds and park, at its lower the village 
of Mount Heron. 

The road wound past farms and cottages on 
its course, and Alex made out the position of the 
mill and cottage on its border. 

Keeping to the footpath, she descended to the 
mill. 








| As she neared it, she saw that its great wheei 
| Was in motion. The mill was large and pictur- 
| esque. 
| Evidently, considerable business was done 
| Within its walls. 

The cottage near it was large and picturesque 
also, having several rooms and an ornate appear- 
ance, out of keeping with its occupancy. 

At the back were the offices, the paddocks, a 
field or two, and a large kitchen-garden. 

The place was unusually fine, even for a pros- 
perous miller. * 

Certainly, large sums of money must: have 
been expended upon it. 

** Lord Mountheron must have had some power- 
ful motive for giving all this property to Jacob 
Gregg,” thought the young girl. “Gregg was 
only an under-gardener. What claim could he 
have had upon the marquis? No one seems to 
have suspected anything wrong or mysterious in 
the relation between Lord Mountheron and the 
under-gardener. AmI growing a monomaniac 
that I connect every mystery with the Mount- 
heron tragedy? Gregg was at the castle on the 
night of the murder. Could he have known in 
some way of Renaud’s guilt? And could Renaud 
have exerted his great influence with his master 
for the benefit of Gregg ?” 

She walked along the river-bank toward the 
miil, pondering these questions. 

The ravine had been left behind, the river 
widening at this point, and the banks being of 
no great height. 

The stream was deep, and possessed a rapid 
current. 

Just above the mill was alow bridge spanning 
the river, which was even higher than usual 
owing to the recent heavy rains. 

Alex noticed a child upon the bridge, a little 
fellow of two or three years of age. This was the 
miller’s only son, and his idol. 

Six daughters had resulted from his mar- 
riage, but, much to his chagrin, noson had come 
to inherit his name until this little Jacob had 
appeared. 

The miller was ambitious for this boy, and 
was even now making efforts to exchange his 
life-lease in the mill property into a lease for 
ninety-nine years, which would secure to his son 
a handsome competency. 

He had written a letter to the marquis upon 
the subject, but the letter remained unan- 
swered. 

As his lordship was now absent in London, he 
had determined to call upon him upon his return 
to the castle and present his petition in due 
form. 

The miller was at his tasks when Alex came 
upon the scene. 

The miller’s wife and daughters were nowhere 
to be seen, and the boy, who was the source of 
so much paternal pride and so many paternal 
hopes, was imperiling his precious life by climb- 
ing the low railing protecting the lower side of 
the bridge. 

The millerappeared atthe mill-door and looked 
out casually, beholding the danger of his idol. 
In his alarm, he uttered a wild shriek that pre- 
cipitated the catastrophe he feared. 

The little lad was startled out of his few senses, 
looked up to see what had happened, lost his 
balance, and went toppling over into the 
stream ! 

The miller stood as if paralysed, his horror 
depriving him of the use of his faculties. 

Alex sprang to the bank below the bridge. 
One glance at the swift current, the overflowing 
dam, the remorseless wheel, inspired her with 
the courage necessary for the rescue. 

She flung off her hat, and leaped boldly into 
the stream. 

A few vigorous and rapid strokes brought her 
to the child. 

She caught him in herarms and tried to make 
her way to the shore. 

By this time the miller had recovered his 
faculties, and had given a frantic order to stop 
the great wheel. 

He came rushing to the scene of disaster, as 
his wife and six daughters, who were of various 
sizes and all possessed of stout lungs, came 
running from the cottage. 





Alex, as we have seen, wasan expert swimmer. 
In spite of her heavy garments and the current, 
she made her way slowly to the shore. The 
miller reached down and caught his child in his 
arms. 

The miller’s assistant seized hold of Alex and 
drew her up the bank, where she stood, wet and 
dripping, like a sombre Naiad. 

The miller’s wife, with a great cry, fell on the 
girl’s neck and embraced her. 

The miller sobbed out his thanks, and caught 
Alex’s hand, pressing it to his lips, and begging 
to be allowed to show his gratitudé even with 
the offering of his life. 

The miller’s daughters begged Alex to enter 
the cottage to be warmed and clothed in dry 
garments. 

This invitation the young lady promptly ac- 
cepted. 

The child had received no great harm, and his 
mother proceeded to care for him, while Alex 
was shown into the guest-chamber. 

The miller’s eldest daughter, a fine girl of 
seventeen, brought her Sunday garments to 
Miss Strange, receiving the wet ones for reno- 
vation. 

Alex followed the girl into the “ house-place,” 
or kitchen, a large room, with a flagged floor, 
spotless walls, a great fireplace, and casement 
windows. < 

Here the family fiocked around her, thanking 
her for the inestimable service she had rendered 
them, and commenting with high praise upon 
her courage and presence of mind. 

** But for you, miss, our boy would have been 
drowned !” exclaimed the miller. “‘ I stood dumb, 
like a stone, with hima bearing down towards 
the big wheel, until Isaw you dive after him, 
like an angel of light, as you are !” 

“We will dry and press out your clothes, 
miss,” said Mrs. Gregg. ‘“ You must be uncom- 
fortable in our Sarah’s clothes, being you’re so 
slender and she so stout. Patty, fetch the best 
chair. Sit down, miss, by the hearth. Mary, 
you brew miss one of your best egg-noggs, so 
that the chill won’t drive in to her vitals.” 

Alex was ensconced in an arm-chair at the 
corner of the bright hearth and waited -upon, 
and warmed and cosseted in a style that soon 
dispelled any lingering ill effects of her bath. 

The two eldest girls took charge of her ap- 
parel, the miller’s wife assisting them. * 

The miller sat down at the opposite corner of 
the hearth, his boy in his arms, and presently 
asked to whom he was indebted for the preserva- 
tion of his child’s life. 

“You are one of them visitors at Mount 
Heron village, I take it, miss ?”’ he remarked. 

“IT am Miss Strange, a guest of Mrs. Ingestre 
at Mount Heron Castle,” answered the young 
lady. 

The miller regarded her more narrowly. 

‘Are you a member of the Mountheron 
family, miss ?” he inquired. ‘ You have the look 
of them, and some of their features also. Your 
eyes and hair especially remind me of Lord Strat- 
ford Heron.” 

“T have been said by others to resemble Lord 
Stratford Heron,” said Alex, calmly, glad that 
he had opened the way to a conversation upon 
the subject upon which she desired to speak to 
him. ‘He was said to be the murderer of the 
late marquis, was he not?” and the fearless 
young eyes, brave and tender, regarded the 
miller with piercing keenness. 

** Said to be ?” echoed Jacob Gregg, 
colour. ‘ Why, he was the murderer.” 

«Do you believe that Lord Stratford Heron 
murdered his brother?” asked the girl, still 
keeping that strange, intent gaze upon his 
countenance. 

The miller was a stout little man of ruddy 
complexion ; he grew curiously pale under the 
girl’s gaze and keen questioning. The shifting 
light in his eyes, his sudden uneasiness, con- 
vinced her that he knew more about the Mount 
Heron tragedy than people had ever suspected. 

** You ask a strange question, miss,” he said, 
forcing a laugh. “I believe as others do, of 
course. Why should I believe different ?” 

“I have heard that you were an under- 
gardener at the castle at the time of the murder,” 
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said Miss Strange, “and that you were in the 
castle upon the very night of the crime. I didn’t 
know but that you might have known something 
or heard something yourself.” 

“JT, miss? Oh,no. I heard nothing and saw 
no oe 

« At what time did you leave the castle upon 
that night ?” asked the girl, carelessly. 

« At eleven o'clock. I remember the stable- 
clock striking as I crossed the terrace,” affirmed 
the miller. ‘Does anybody hint that I saw or 
heard anything of the murder ?” 

“Qh, no. No one has ever breathed such a 
suspicion,” replied Alex, easily. ‘I have heard 
the story.several times, and am deeply interested 
in the tragedy—and naturally, as you alluded 
to Lord Stratford Heron, I did not know but 
you could throw additional light upon the 
terrible story.” 

“Oh!” breathed the miller, in a toneof relief. 
“T didn’t know but people might have been 
making free with my name, which was never 
connected with the case in no way whatsom- 
ever.” 

* You have a fine place here,” remarked the 
young lady, glancing about her. 

«Yes, miss. Iam a lucky man, but I should 
have thought myself the most unlucky in Corn- 
wall if I had lost my boy,” said the miller, 
gratefully. ‘ Little chap—he’s ail the world 
to me, miss, and ’ll be a miller himself one day, 
I hope.” 

*« And inherit this fine property, perhaps,” 
suggested Miss Strange. 

The miller’s brow clouded. 

“ T hope so,” he said, hesitatingly. 
know, miss, but in course I expects it.” 

“ Lord Mountheron has been very generous 
to you. I have heard that he has a very high 
opinion of you, Mr. Gregg.” 

The miller smiled—Alex thought rather 
oddly. 

**You must have served him well,” said the 
girl, her heart beating faster. ‘And yet, how 
could you have done that? He could have 
known little of an under-gardener about the 
castle grounds, and yet he rewarded you so 
liberally directly he came into possession.” 

The miller’s dull eyes had .a sudden glint of 
suspicion and uneasiness. He sat down his child 
and called his wife, remarking that he must look 
after the mill and the hands, but would soon 
return. The miller’s wife took possession of 
his seat, looking after him with some concern. 

“Jacob looks ruffed,” she then remarked. 
“Tt touched him pretty nigh, miss, the danger 
of the little lad. If the boy had been drowned, 
he’d never have gotten over it.” 

“We were talking of the Mount Heron 
tragedy,” said Alex, quietly. 

«Ah! that always upsets him,” said the good- 
wife. 

“ He was telling me,” continued Alex, “ that 
he was at the castle at the time of the murder. 
At what hour did he leave you that night ?” 

« Jacob has always bidden me hold my tongue, 
and not to talk upon the murder,” said Mrs. 
Gregg ; “but if he talks himself, why not I? 
My lord cannot be offended with us for talking 
upon family matters. Jacob left me at ten 
minutes to two o’clock on that night—just about 
the time of the murder, miss—but of course he 
saw nothing of that. I remember the time per- 
fectly, for one of the maids—she that was Mar- 
jory Dill, now Mrs. Marjory Goff—came into the 
servants’ hall and told Jacob the hour, and said 
as she should complain to Mrs. Matthews if he 
didn’t go directly. You see, we were court- 
ing, miss, and close upon being married, so there 
was no harm in such late hours.” 

Alex contrasted in her own mind the different 
stories told by the miller and his wife, and was 
more than ever convinced that the former pos- 
sessed some knowledge bearing upon the mys- 
tery. 
Mrs. Gregg could not be suspected of any 
rawr of any subject outside her domestic 

e. 


TI don’t 


She was a stolid, placid little woman, full of 
family cares, and apparently unconscious 
that the world extended beyond Mount Heron 


Alex turned the conversation, admiring the 
children, and listening patiently to stories of 
their shrewdness and peculiarities, until her 
clothes were brought to her. 

She then retired to the guest-chamber to put 
them on, 

When she returned to the kitchen she found 
the miller standing before his hearth, moody 
and sullen, with an anxious cloud upon his 
brow. 

His wife had innocently told-him of her state- 
ment to Alex concerning the time of his depar- 
ture from the castle upon the night of the mar- 
quis’s murder, and had been assailed with such 
a storm of anger as frightened her. 

She stood now in an adjoining pantry, 
wiping her red eyes, and wondering why the 
utterance of a simple truth should have so 
annoyed and angered her usually good-tempered 
husband. 

Alex appeared to take no note of these indi- 
cations, but bade good-bye to the children, 
bowed to the miller, and as the good wife came 
out, said good-bye also to her. 

Then she set out upon her return to the 
castle. 

She had not proceeded many yards when she 
heard quick steps behind her, and a voice called 
upon her to stop. 

Turning hastily she beheld the miller. 

‘Wait a minute, miss,” he exclaimed. “I 
want a minute’s private conversation with you. 
I have something very particular to say to 
you.” 





CHAPTER LIV. 


Anrx obeyed the request of the miller, pausing 
until he came up, puffing and blowing. 

He still looked anxious, gloomy, and excited. 

“You had something to say to me?” asked 
Miss Strange. 

The miller glanced back over his shoulder at 
his pretty home and picturesque mill. 

The good wife was looking out from her back 
porch after him, with her hand shading her 
eyes. 

abe Yes, miss,” said Jacob Gregg, “I have a 
few words so say to you, but let us walk on to 
the upper bridge. We'll be more retired like 
there.” 

Alex bowed assent, and moved on along the 
bank of the river to the upper bridge spanning 
the Cleve. 

The park was upon one side of them, enclosed 
with high wooden palings; upon the other side 
was a stretch of green fields traversed by the 
shaded road that wound by a circuitous route to 
the village. 

Alex halted upon the bridge, leaning upon the 
low railing, and turning her face inquiringly 
toward him. 

The splendour of her bright young beauty 
dazzled the miller. 

She reminded him more than ever of Lord 
Stratford Heron, and he felt a certain awe of 
her. 

*‘ What have you to say to me?” asked Alex, 
kindly. 

«I suppose, miss,” replied Gregg, awkwardly, 
‘that you area relative of my lord at the castle. 
And being as my wife and Ihave told two differ- 
ent stories like, I feel bound to explain as she is 
mistaken, that’s all, miss.” 

The shifty light in his eyes, his uncasiness 
and agitation, did not tend to confirm his ex- 
planation. 

“TI think,” said Alex, regerding him keenly, 
“that your wife is not mistaken, Mr. Gregg.” 
«Ah! What?” cried the miller, growing red 
and alarmed. 

“TI think,” continued the young girl, calmly, 
that when you left the servants’ hall upon the 
night of Lord Mountheron’s murder, you dis- 
covered something that would, if you had 
declared it, have fixed the guilt of that crime 
upon some one other than Lord Stratford 
Heron !” 

The miller seemed to gasp for breath. His 
face grew apoplectic in its purplish hue. 

“T think,” said Alex, still calmly, but her 





heart beating loud and fast, “that you know 
that Lord Stratford Heron is innocent of tie 
crime of which he was found guilty, and that 
your testimony could clear his name of all stain 
I believe that you know the actual murderer of 
the poor marquis !” 

The apoplectic hue faded from the miller’s 
face, giving place to a sickly, greenish, livid 
pallor. 

He stared at the young girl with protruding 
eyes, and leaned heavily against the bridge- 
railing, asif unable to support his weight. 

In his agitation, in his looks, Alex read a com- 
plete confirmation of her surmise. 

She had stumbled upon another clue that 
might lead to the unravelling of the mystery 
that had wrecked her father’s life. 

This man knew the murderer of the marquis; 
he could clear her father’s name, and restore 
him to his rights. 

‘She trembled, and a sudden faininess came 
over her, which she bravely resisted. 

“Lord Stratford Heron is dead,” said the 
miller, tremulously. “He died in foreign 
parts, and the murder of the marquis happened 
so’many years ago that there is no use talking 
ofit. ‘The past won’t never be raked up. ‘There 
is no one to rake it up.” 

“Lady Vivian Clyffe, the divorced wife of 
Lord Stratford Heron, has never believed in her 
husband’s guilt,” declared Alex. ‘She would 
give all her grand possessions to clear his 
name, even though he were dead. She may re- 
open the case.” 

The miller clutched at the bridge-railing. 

‘And if she does,” said Alex, you will be 
called upon to give evidence.” 

Jacob Gregg’s cowardly terror was only too 
plainly manifest. 

He looked at his home, his mill, and then 
turned his gaze upon the young girl, protest- 
ing that he knew nothing, and that, if he were 
called upon to testify, he could tell nothing. 

“That remains to be tested,” said Alex, 
bravely. “ Why does Lord Mountheron give you 
your house and mill rent free? You have 
grown from an under-gardener at the castle 
into a prosperous miller. There is a reason for 
this. You may be called upon to declare that 
reason.” 

The miller winced, but made no answer. 

“Tf you receive so much for withholding the 
truth,” said Miss Strange, with wistful eager- 
ness, “you might do better by telling all you 
know. Believe me, you would find honesty the 
best policy. Just so surely as you live, the 
name of Lord Stratford Heron will be vindicated. 
Will you help to vindicate it ?” 

“« His lordship is dead,” muttered the miller. 
“The present marquis will continue to be mar- 
quis ; things must goas they are. Itis too late 
to do anything.” 

“It is never too late to right a wrong,” said 
the girl. ‘You will lose nothing by a declara- 
tion of the truth; but you will gain much. If 
you desire to keep your home and will, the only 
way to do it is to tell the truth. Just so surely 
as you live, you will be overwhelmed with 
trouble and disaster unless you do this. Go to 
Mr. Dalton, the rector, and tell him.” 

“T don’t know nothing,” interrupted the 
miller, sullenly. ‘ You’ve saved the life of my 
boy, miss, and I thank you for it. Iam grateful 
for your goodness. He’d a drowned only for 
you, and I know it, and I’d give ten years of 
my life to repay you, and it’s ‘cause of my 
gratitude to you that I’ve listened to this here 
talk about the murder. But I don’t know 
nothing of the murder, and I can’t tell nothing. 
If Lady Vivian Clyffe is going to open up the 
murder case I will have nothing to do with it. 
There’s no law can make a man tell what he 
don’t know !’’ and he looked at Alex defiantly. 
“No, that is true. But the law can compel 
you to tell by what right you own the lease of 
yonder mill,” replied Miss Strange. “If you 
are grateful to me for the service I rendered 
you to-day, you can more than repay me by de- 
claring the whole truth to Mr. Dalton. I leave 
you to your own conscience. Only remember, 
Mr. Gregg, that a full confession of your know- 
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rouble at this late day—that I won’t. Lord 

Stratford’s dead and left no heir. Lady Vivian 
was divorced from him, and is going to marry 
the present Everything is going on 
well; only this young lady must interfere. Lord 
Mountheron must know immediately, and he 
must give me ninety-nine years’ lease of the 
mill-property. I can bring a pressure to bear 
as’ll produce me almost anything I want.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this conviction, he re- 
turned to his mill in a very gloomy state of 
mind, and with a deep anxiety which no effort 
could alleviate. 

Alex pursued her course to the village, aban- 
doning the road for ashorter cut across the fields 
of stubble, and emerging into the High Street 
at last. 

She hastened directly to the rectory, and was 
shown into the study and into the rector’s pre- 
sence. 

He seemed surprised at receiving a second 
visit from her that day. 

Alex hastened to unfold her new discoveries 
concerning the miller. 

Mr. Dalton listened gravely, weighing her 
every sentence, and considering her conclusions 
of the greatest possible importance. 

“TI will have a watch set upon Mr. Jacob 
Gregg,” he announced, when she had concluded. 
«You have put him on his guard, Mi 
but as he is so stirred up upon th 
may in some way betray himeelf. 
to take to flight at the first hint of trouble. 
will keep an eye upon him, so that he cannot 
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| your interest in him is something more than a 
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family.” 
| “ And if there is I cannot explain it at pre- 
; sent, Mr. Dalton,” declared Alex. “I have 
| devoted my life to the task of clearing Lord 
Stratford Heron’s name, and I shall not rest 
until I have succeeded. I have faith that 
I shall ed. I am grateful you for 
your co-operation—more grateful than I can 
press. — 

““T wired to Scotland Yard fora detective to 
be sent me. He will arrive in the morning,” 
“I will post him thoroughly, 
| and send him to the castle to serve as a foot- 
|man, or in whatever capacity the housekeeper 

may arrange. And the next day I shall go up 

to London for a conference with the chief. 

Your discoveries, Miss Strange, have convinced 
| me that Lord Stratford Heron has been terribly 
wronged. Poor boy! If his name can be cleare 
| of all stain, it will be a keen agony to his friends 
| that he could not live to see it.” 

Alex did not linger. Refusing the rector’s 
offer to procure a fly to convey her to the castle 
| she set out upon her return. 

The hour was growing late. The wind was 
blowing freshly; the shadows of night were 
gathering. 
| The shop windows were lighted; the few 
| pedestrians were hurrying homewards. The 

odours of toasted muffins and crumpets stole out 
of the houses upon the evening air. 

It would be dinner-time at the castle before 
Alex could reach her destination. She moved 
forward briskly down the wide street and turned 
at its foot near the pier into the Biuff Road. 

Here the wind assailed her more fiercely, and 

she drew her cloak more closely about her. 
‘The pretty villas which had lately been so gay, 
| were, many of them, now closed, the summer 
| visitors having beat a retreat from the Cornish 
| coast. 

| The lodging-houses hada funeral aspect. The 
| bailiff’s house was lighted, and Alex saw through 
| the unshuttered window the family gathered 
about the supper table in the front basement. 
She noticed, as she involuntarily moved more 
slowly, how careworn Mr. Orrin looked, how 
grey and bent he was, as if under a load of 
trouble. 

| Her glance roved over the wife, thin and 
| troubled-looking also, and over the sons and 
daughters, all grown to manhood. and woman- 
hood, the former his efficient helpers in his 
duties as land bailiff of the Mount Heron 
estates, the latter their mother’s domestic 
helpers and sympathising friends. 

“It does not seem a happy home,” thought 
| Alex, hurrying onward. “I wonder if papa’s 
| return as Marquis of Mountheron would not 
make a change for the better with them ?” 


succe to 


| 
| 
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(To be Continued.) 


AN INN IN JAPAN. 


Tux certainty of having a pleasant resting 





of the charms of pedestrianism in Japan. The 
«Pied Bulls” and “Red Lions” of our English 
no pretence whatever to any- 
thing beyond the mere satisfying of the animal 
How very different is it in Japan! 
From the moment the threshold is crossed to 
the moment of departure, the visitor is the 
| object of unceasing solicitude on the part of 
| everyone connected with the establishment from 


| 
| 
| highways make 


highest to lowest. 

If itis midday, and he has arrived hot, dusty, 
and a little tired, after a long morning’s tramp, 
the whole force of the establishment ushers the 
visitor into a pretty, light apartment, looking 
on to one of those marvellous miniature gar- 

| dens, in which, covering a space of a few feet, 
how mountains, woods, rivers, and floods of an 
entire province are represented. By one neatly- 
/ dressed, pleasant-looking damsel his boots are 











place after the toil and trouble of the day is one | 





taken off and his feet bathed in hot water, a 
second fans him and keeps up a whole patter of 
conversation, a third on her knees offers him re- 
freshing tea and sweatmeats, whilst the host 
himself with another detachment of waitresses 
is helping the coolies to unpack the box con- 
taining the European food. 

Everything that meets the eye is contrived to 
please it. There are pleasant rustic paintings 
on the screens. There are vases with flowers 
dotted about; from the woodwork outside are 
suspended gaily-coloured lanterns, or festoons 
of glass through which the wind makes a sooth- 
ing music, so that by the time the traveller has 
finished his repast, has smoked a pipe, and per- 
haps drunk a cup of “Saki” with the host, he 
feels thoroughly refreshed and in capita 
humour to resume his journey. 7 

All this enjoyment is procured at a merely 
nominal cost, and the present of some bread or 
European liquor to the house at leaving -brings 
out the whole establishment, who say 
“« Savonara ”’—that is, “‘ Good-bye ”—with their 
foreheads on the mats. 


SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
Tue ruling passion conguers reason still. 
PorE. 


Sm Percrvat Rossmore still stayed on at 
Pendleton Hall. 

Pleased at his wooing having sped so success- 
fully, there was still something in Everi!l’s man- 
ner which puzzled and decidedly diseoncerted 
him. 

This 
puzzle the old gentleman. 
him. 

Twenty times he was on the point of speaking 
to Everil about it. 

3ut then, he. reflected, ruefully, he literally 
had nothing with which to tax the girl. 

Her behaviour and demeanour towards him 
were perfect in every particular. 

Not a single fault could he find with her. As 
far as her conduct went with respect to him Sir 
Percival Rossmore might have said that Everil 
was: 


intangible something did more than 
It actually annoyed 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 


She was respectful, attentive, obedient—every- 
thing, in fact, except affectionate, either passively 
or demonstratively. 

Everil listened decorously to all the prosy 
speeches of her betrothed, attended to his every 
suggestion respecting her dress, studies, and 
occupations. 

In short, she behaved so very well that Sir 
Perciyal would have almost wished for some 
occasion upon which to find fault with her. 

“ Bveril,” said Sir Percival Rossmore, as he 
rode with his lovely betrothed through the um- 
brageous Pendleton woods, “I think I must 
return to Rossmore the day after to-morrow.” 

“Ts not that a sudden resolution upon your 
part, Sir Percival ?” 

“Well, ahem! My dear Everil, not knowing 
how you might beaffected by it, I delayed telling 
you until the last minute.” 

Sir Percival Rossmore gave a sidelong glance 
at the beautiful, impassive face of Everil Vane. 

The truth must be told. 

Old Sir Percival was too blind to see what ex- 
pression the lovely face of the girl by his side 

wore, and he did not like to put on his spectacles 
for the purpose of ascertaining, as it would de- 
cidedly have destroyed whatever slight element 
of romance might have been in the situation. 

« That was very thoughtful of you, Sir Perei- 
val,” replied Everil Vane, looking straight be- 
fore her into the vista of woodland beyond, 
looking cool and green in its ferny depths. “I 
am sure we shall all miss you very much.” 
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“T only care for you to miss me, my dear 
Everil,” said the old gentleman, pathetically. 
“Tt is of very little consequence to me whether 
or not anyone else at Pendleton Hall cares for 
me so long as you care as to whether Lam with 
you or absent fro: n you.’ 

*T declare to you, Sir Percival, 3 yi yur departure 
is of the greatest moment to me,” replied Everil 
Vane, diplomatically. 

Sir Percival Rossmore could. have wished that 
Everil had spoken less quietly, but the girl's 
marncr left him powerless to say anything’ very 
much to the point. 

“JT am very much rejoiced to hear you say s0, | 
my dear Everil,” he replied, somewhat con- | 
fusedly. 

“Marriage is an important event in the life of 
anyone, more especially in the life of a woman,” 
she responded, in.a calm, self-possessed tone, 
“therefore you must not wonder at my consider- 
ing your visit here to be a momentous one.” 

“T should’have been verymuch grieved and | 
surprised if it were-not so.to you, Everil.” 

“T repeat that it has been.” 

She spurred her horse forward, and Sir Per- 
cival had some difficulty in keeping up with 
her. 

* Everil,” -he continued, as she at length 
stopped, with not. a hair turned, nor a pulse, 
apparently, quickened by her sharp run, whilst 
Sir Percival was panting and blowing likea 
grampus—* Everil.”’ 

« Yes, Sir Percival.” 

“May I speak to Lady Pendleton to ask you 

to fix the date for our wedding, my dear 
girl ?”” 
«You can dothat just as you like, Sir Per- 
cival. Iam willing to be married whenever it 
suits the convenience of you and Lady Pen- 
dleton.” 

Again there was that intangible somethitg in 
her manner which puzzled and exasperated ‘Sir 
Percival Rossmore. 

He could not in the faintest degree define 
what it was. But there it was like a great 
black cloud, and. Sir Percival would have given 
a great deal to have been able to clear it 
away. 

Like all mean-spirited and mean-minded men, 
he was suspicious. 

Suspicion, with him, supplied the place of | 
shrewdness. 

A horrible idea suddenly crossed his mind, 
that Everil’s amiable acquiescences only hid 
some deeper scheme of hers. 

The old gentleman wished devoutly that he 
could have put on his spectacles, without com- 
promising his character for juvenility, and thus 
get a good look at the expression of Everil’s 
face. 

He would have learned nothing 
scrutiny. 

Everil’s face was as calm, beautiful, scornful, 
and apparently passionless as was customary 
with her. 

“You cannot think how happy you have 
made me, my dear Everil!”’ he replied, in 
answer to her last speech. 
to Lady Pendleton upon the subject as soon as 
we return.” 

Very well, Sir Percival.” 

It is now the end of June,” said Sir Per- 
cival, anxious to follow up his advantage ; 
would you think the first week in September 
too soon for the wedding ?”’ 

** Certainly. not.” 

Again Sir Percival devoutly wishes he had on 
his spectacles. 

“Then may I say to Lady Pendleton that 
you have assented to this proposal ?” 

ee You can do just as you please, Sir Per- 
cival. 

= But, my dear Everil, I wish to please 
you.” 

« Whatever time you fix for the marriage will 
please me, so let us say no more about it. “Settle 
all preliminaries with my grandmother. I only 
wish you to understand that I am_ perfectly 
willing to be married upon whatever day you 
think proper to appoint. 

“TI don’t think the alterations and improve- 
ments at Rossmore could be complete much be- 


from the 


“ Then I shall speak | 


| 


\ 





| my 


fore the first week in September,” suggested 
Sir Percival, “that was why I named that 
especial time for our wedding. However, I 
shall consult with Lady Pendleton about the 
matter.” 

“There is one thing I particul: 
impress upon you,” said I iveril, sudd: 
that is, although my grandmother hz 
and clothed me, she has no legal right to the 
disposal of my hand. She never was appcinted 

guardian in any way, ther Tam at 
liberty to bestow it as I please 

“T feel the compliment of y our having be- 
stowed it upon me all the more,” gallantly re- 
| turned the old gentleman. 

Everil bowed. 

They had now reached the broad gravel sweep 
before the door of Pendleton Hall, and Sir Per- 
cival, dismounting, helped Everil to alight. 

He then sent a message requesting to se 
Lady Pendieton alone for a few minu 









erore 











The old lady granted him the ‘desired inter- | 


| view, and they discussed the matter of the wed- 





ding in all its bearings. 

* You are really most liberal to dear Everil,” 
said Lady Pendleton, with a sigh and a simper. 
“T only hope she will have the heart to appre- 
ciate all your kindness to her.” 

“She seems perfectly happy,” replied Sir 
Percival, with a complacent air. “She most 
readily agreed to everything I proposed about 
the wedding.” 

« Ah, my dear Sir Percival,’ exclaimed the 
old lady, raising her bleared, kohl-stained eyes 
to the chandelier, “if you only knew what acon- 
solation it is to me to know that my warm- 


| hearted impnlsive Everil is going into the keep- 


| 
| 





ing of so good and sensible a man as you are. 
And now, dear Sir Percival, what about the 
settlements and other little contingencies.” 

“The settlements, Lady Pendleton, can be 
arranged between your lawyer and mine.” 

“« And the contingencies, dear Sir Per x ival ?” 

As she spoke, Lady Pendleton watched Sir 
Percival Rossmore out of the ccrner of her 
eye. 

His countenance bore an expression of mild but 
genuine bewilderment. 

«The contingencies, Lady Pendleton ?” 

« Yes, Sir Percival.” 

The old lady still watched him from between 
| her half-closed eyelids. 

“T really do not know what you ¢ 
to, Lady Pendleton.” 

Sir Percival was honest in what he said. He 
really had not the very faintest idea of what 
the old lady meant. 

«Well, Sir Percival, I am sure I need 
scarcely remind you of your promise to me in 
case your suit with my granddaughter were suc- 
cessful.” 

Lady Pendleton was like many of her class— 
a cunning old sharper, with always an eye to- 
wards the main chance. 

She was one of the many women to be met 
with in society, whose lives are offered up at the 
shrine of vanity. 

Where the vanity of such women is in ques- 





are alluding 


“3 


| tion they sacrifice every tie, immolate every 


feeling on the altar of their fetish. 

Lady Pendleton had been, through life, 
woman passionless, save when the simulation of 
it furthered her selfish ends, and equally want- 
ing in natural affection when the exercise 
of it clashed with any display of her vanity. 

Money, to be used as a means of bedecking 
out her poor old person, was the one good thing 
in life in Lady Pendleton’s opinion. 

Next to money came a good equivalent for it, 
consequently she was determined to have the 
promised opals and diamonds. 

“Yes,” said Sir Percival, slowly, in answer to 
the old lady’s last remark, “I remember now. 
Yes, Lady Pendleton, you shall have your opals 
and diamonds.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
True love’s the gift which man has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. Scorr. 
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leton quite 
} Percival. The 
old lady swayed her peacock ian to and fro, and 
said : 

“Yes; Sir Percival tells me you have con- 


od Lady Pen 


cumstance whie joh pu yi 
wildered Sir 


as much as it had 


sented that the marriage should be in the first 
week in September 

“Quite so. Eave 
to it?” 

“ Oh, dear me,no,” Lady Pendleton ejaculated, 

astily, fearful of Everil in any way changing 
her mind, as she was only too glad to get ; her 
married upon any terms. “And I suppose if 
IT had you wouldn’t mind, you would be sure to 
take your own way.” 

«The matter lies in Sir Pe — al Rossmore’s 
hands,” returned ri! “Ts there 
anything else you have to say 7p 

“No thing, except that we must begin secing 
about your trousseau. — had better tell 
Bessy Power that we must be ready to go to 
London imme int tely after ‘Sir Percival Ross- 
more leaves th 

“Grandmother ! ne, very 
steadily, “I s! ir i Pereivel Ross- 
more if you attempt to ready one single article of 
clothing for me.” 

“Are you mad, girl?” exclaimed Lady Pen- 
dleton, sitting upright, and glaring at Everil 





you any objection to mak 





















+ through her gold-r immed glasses. 


“Not in the least 

“Why, what will the world s say if you—my 
granddaughter— the granddaughter of Lady 
Pendleton, of Pendleton Hall—be married with- 





out a proper trousseau being prepared? Why, 
I look forward to its being discussed in the 
‘ Morning Post,’ and I mean to have it men- 


tioned that it was my taste which directed its 
selection !”’ 

«You must find something else upon which 
to expend your taste,” re} plied the young girl, 
haughtily and coldly. “ I shall not marry ; Sir 
Percival Rossmore upon any other condition.” 

“Oh, absurd!” energetically exclaimed her 
grandmother, rising and walking extitedly up 
and down the room. ‘You must be married 
like everyone else! I¢ ton't want to have the 
country say that I turned you out with nota 
decent dress to your back, and you making such 
a splendid match too! Itwould have been dif- 
ferent if you had made a match which I did not 
approve of. Ridiculous! Ridiculous! Go of 
and tell Bessy Power to be ready to accompany 
us to London on Saturday.” 

Everil waited until her grandmother's fury 
had expended, and then replied : 

“ Grandmother,” she said, with her hand 
upon the handle of the door, “ you have heard 
my decision, and from it I will not depart.” 

“And pray may I ask what dress you are 
going to be married in?” the old lady asked, 
sneeringly. 

“Thave that pearl set which belonged to my 
mother. I mean to dispose of it, and to buy a 
plain, white silk and other requisites with the 
proceeds. But on my w elding day I shall not 
wear one article of clothing that has been bought 
by your money.’ 

As Evevil concluded ne left the room ; whilst 
Lady Pendleton rang the be i furiously for her 
confidante, Mrs. Turrell, to whom she confided 
the fact of Everil’s strange behaviour. 

Meanwhile the girl had returned to her dres- 
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sing-room, where she found Bessy Power busily 
engaged in laying out her white silk dinner- 
dress. 

She proceeded with her dressing, and as Bessy 
was coiling her luxuriant hair, she said: 

“If you please, Miss Everil, ’ve something 
to tell you.” 

«What is it, Bessy ?” 

“You know of my sister, miss, who helped 
Sir Percival’s wife to escape from the asylum ?” 

“Yes, Bessy. Whatof her? I hope she has 
not got into any trouble through her kind- 
ness ?” 

“Oh, dear no, miss. But you'll be surprised 
to hear that she is staying at Mr. Ormiston’s, 
and taking care of her former patient.” 

. You surprise me, Bessy! ‘Tell me all about 
i 


“As Everil spoke the dinner-bell rang, and 


Bessy exclaimed, in dismay : * 

«There now, miss, I haven’t time to tell you, 
but Mr. Ormiston sent me word, miss, that he’d 
be at the boathouse this evening, if you could 
manage to slip out after dinner, when Lady 
Pendleton dozes off, as she always does after the 
coffee.” 

“‘T will do so. 
keep watch.” 

“ Never fear, miss. Sure it was I sent my 
sister straight off to Mr. Ormiston. There, Miss 
Everil, go now, miss, or you’ll be late.” 

Everil took up her gloves and handkerchief, 
and proceeded to the drawing-room, where she 
found Lady Pendleton and Sir Percival Ross- 
more. 

The old ladywore a sheeny, pale-green silk 
dress, with delicate falling laces, whilst dia- 
monds flashed upon her withered neck and 
aris. 

She had been complaining to Sir Percival of 
Everil’s conduct, for as the girl entered the 
room, he came forward, saying gallantly : 


“ Everil, your grandmother has been telling 
meof your strange decision with regard to your 
trousseau. I cannot say that I regret your de- 
termination, as it will only give mea further 


Be there yourself, Bessy, to 
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[UNPALATABLE CONDITIONS. ] 


chance of heaping upon you more of the good 
things of this world, when I have the happi- 
ness of calling you my wife.” 

Everil murmured some response, and then 
passed down the drawing-room and looked out 
of the open French window. 

At length the late dinner was over. 

Everil and her grandmother were again in the 
drawing-room, and Lady Pendleton began her 
customary doze over her cup of coffee. 

The light had now grown so dim that the 
colours of the grass or flowers could not be dis- 
guished. 

The piping cry of the water fowl froma dis- 
tant marsh alone broke the stillness of the sum- 
mer’s night. 

Everil stole noiselessly from the room, reached 
her dressing-room, where she threw a dark 
shawl around her, and entered the shrubbery 
through a side-door. 

Swiftly she sped along until she approached 
in sight of the old boathouse, the dark outlines 
of which she could just perceive. 

At this juncture she was joined by Bessy 
Power. 

“Mr. Ormiston is round on the seat at the 
other side of the boathouse, Miss Everil,” said 
Bessy. “Don’t be long, miss, you might be 
missed.” 

Everil pursued her way, love lending wings to 
her feet, and soon was clasped in Leopold Ormis- 
ton’s arms. 

«My darling !” 

«Am I yet your darling, Leo; after what I 
told you the other night about my being a 
nameless nobody ?” 

** You shall have myname, my precious one, and 
your own heart tells you you are the most im- 
portant person in the world to me, whether you 
have a name or whether you have not. Don’t 
you know that ?” 

«Yes, Leo.” 

So faintly spoken that the whispering 
breezes could not catch it; but Leopold Ormis- 
ton heard it, and folded the girl to his honest 
heart. 





“Tell me, Leo,” she continued, “ what is this 
Bessy Power tells me about her sister being at 
your house ?” 

Leopold Ormiston then recounted what the 
reader already is aware of. 

How Bessy Power’s sister had found her way 
to Henry Garthside’s, how Henry and she had 
come to Pendleton to see Sir Percival, or at any 
rate to see Bessy, and to find out any informa- 
tion they could respecting the wanderer. 

Bessy had told her sister all she knew, and had 
sent her onto Leopold Ormiston. 

He, in his turn, had gone in search of Henry 
Garthside, had brought him to the farmhouse, 
and had told him the whole nefarious plot. 

Henry Garthside was astounded and dis- 
gusted, and promised to aid in every way in de- 
feating the schemes of Sir Percival Rossmore 
and Ulrica Warner. 

Each was working in his and her own way, 
each without knowing exactly (especially on Sir 
Percival Rossmore’s side) what the other was 
doing. 

But both were working towards the one end 
—the destruction of Everil Vane’s happi- 
ness. 

Truly she was Sinnep Acarnst : NoT SINNING. 

Such was the substance of what Leopold Or- 
miston told her as they sat by the boathouse in 
the calm of the summer’s evening. 

“You look so pure and lovely, my sweet,” he 
said, as her beautiful face stood out in relict 
against the darkness. “I envy old Sir Pere-- 
val Rossmore having the privilege of looking at 
you whilst I must not even salute you, or rather 
you must not notice me, even if we were to meet 
on the road.” 

“ Sir Percival doesn’t flatter me half as much 
as you do, Leo,” she replied, with a happy, 
little, low laugh. “Do you know I have fixed 
our wedding-day for the first week in Septem- 
ber ?” 


“ Our wedding-day, darling ?” 
** Yes, Leo, our wedding-day.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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LORD OF STRATHMERE; 
"OR 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 
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CHAPTER XXIxX. 


. Buton her cheek no colour 
Chased the pallor from my mind— 
White with ar awful beanty, 
Her eyes with radiance bright, 





Tux indications, upon closer view, seemed to 
Ralph Chandos perfectly plain that his old 
friend had been recaptured by the Hill blacks. 

The broken twigs, the trampled bushes, the 
many footprints appeared to him proofs con- 
clusive. 

He stood for a brief space trying to collect 
his thoughts and to settle upon some plan of 
pursuit. 

While he was thus motionless, his hunter had 
dropped upon his hands and knees, and was ex- 
amining the ground carefully. He gave a grunt, 
as he arose, and began a quick scout of the 
vicinity. 

Chandos mounted and called to him, and he 
returned, 

“We must go in pursuit,” said our hero, in 
stern, decisive tones. ‘ Will you come with me 
to the Hills ?” 

“The doctor not gone Hills,” declared the 
hunter. “All one track here—doctor’s 
track! Very sure. Doctor has gone alone.” 

“He must have been delirious, then, and 
wandered away,” said Chandos, not disputing 
the hunter’s wisdom. ‘He was ill with fever. 
He may have gone in search of water.” 

«Then we soon find him. Come on.” 

Chandos tied his horse to a tree, and followed 
the hunter’s guidance: 


They searched “the vicinity in every di- 











{aN HIS PATH. ] 


rection, but found no trace of the poor old 
doctor. 

But, at last, the hunter found his trail, and 
followed it up like a bloodhound. 

It terminated at a little stream of water more 
than a mile distant, and here, upon the ground, 
at the water’s edge, they found the object of 
their search, prostrate and unconscious. 

Some instinct had guided the doctor to the 
stream, and here he had fallen down in a 
swoon. 

Chandos ministered to him with the devotion 
of a son. 

He put water upon the flushed face and chafed 
the doctor’s hands, and aroused him to anima- 
tion, but not to consciousness. 

The old man opened his eyes and babbled in 
delirium, not recognising Chandos. 

“He very sick,” said the hunter, gravely. 
“No one can eure him—he too sick !” 

“T must take him to Sydney, where he can 
have a doctor,” said Chandos. ‘‘Help me to 
take him back to the pony !” 

The hunter obeyed, and the doctor was taken 
to the spot where the pony waited, was mounted 
upon the pony’s back, and secured beyond 
danger of falling. 

Chandos took the reins in hand. 

“T have along journey before me,” he said. 
Will you gowith me? You can procure us food 
during the trip, and will be of help to me other- 
wise.” 

The hunter assented, pleased with the project, 
and they set out at once upon their journey. 

The trip occupied three full days, making the 
best progress possible. They halted every night 
by the way. 

The hunter supplied game and a fire to cook 
it 


The doctor could not eat, his delirium con- 
tinued, and it finally became necessary to con- 
struct a litter of poles and boughs, and carry him 
upon it. 

In this guise, upon the morning of the fourth 
day they entered Sydney. 
They were directed to Macquarie Street, and 











had no difficulty in finding the house of Dr. 
West, which was near the General Hospital. 

The house was like the others in that locality, 
large and respectable in appearance, indicating 
the prosperity of its tenant. 

Chandos sounded the knocker, and a convict 
servant in livery opened the door. 

Chandos inquired if Dr. West was at home. 
be 9g being answered in the affirmative, he 
Said : 

“Will you say to him that his old frien¢ 
Doctor Marsh is waiting to see him ?” 

The servant asked Chandos to enter. He com- 
plied with the invitation, assisting the hunter to 
bring in their burden, who was now raving 
wildly, and attracting a crowd of curious on- 
lookers. 

Dr. West, a short, puffy, little, red-faced man, 
came hurrying down the stairs a minute 
later. 

““ Doctor—— Bless my soul! What does this 
mean?” he ejaculated. ‘ Who are you, young 
man? And where is the doctor ?” 

« There !” said Chandos, pointing to the litter. 
“He is wounded and ill. He has a bullet in his 
shoulder. He bade me bring him to you.” 

And quite right. Wounded and ill—Bless 
my soul!” cried the puffy little doctor. “‘ Here, 
Tom, you and John carry him upstairs to the 
guest-chamber. You did well to come to me, 
young man, but it is a very serious case. I heard 
that he had gone to sheep-farming, but, bless 
us! this looks like something very different. 
How did he get hurt ?” 

Chandos briefly explained. The men carried 
the doctor upstairs, our hero and his host fol- 
lowing. 

The black hunter was sent below to the 
kitchen. 

Dr. Marsh was undressed and put to bed, his 
host examining his wound, which he found to be 
seriously inflamed. 

“The first thing to be done is to reduce the 
inflammation,” he exclaimed. ‘“ You have not 
told me who you are, sir. Are you the doctor's 
relative ?” 
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“No, Iam not a relative. My name is Ralph 
Chandos.” 

“ Humph! I know,” said the doctor, scanning 
the youthful, well knit figure, the noble, hand- 
some features, the grave, stern countenance, 
with keen curiosity. “I have heard of you, Mr. 
Chandos. My friend was deeply attached to you, 
I have also heard id 

« He has been a father to me,” said Chandos. 
«T must beg you to allow me to nurse him.” 

“Very well. Your breakfast—I suppose that 
you have not breakfasted—shall besentup to 
you. You shall be chief nurse. I have'e quiet 
household, with no superfluous-servantsy- and the 
loctor will be thrown almost entirely upon your 
care. He is very ill. His recovery depends as 
much upon nursing as upon surgical skill.” 

The doctor withdrew and sent up Chandos’s 
breakfast. 

Our hero, being thus regniariy installed as 
nurse, devoted himself day andmight-to his old 
friend. s 


He denied himself neededsleep and.exercise | 


vhat the patient might not niiss him, and showed 
the tender devotion of a son. 

The inflammation of the doctor’s wound was 
reduced, and the ball was properly ex- 
tracted. 

But the fever ran its course. 

Day after day, the doctor raved of blacks, of 
the Hills, of forced marches, of burning huts, 
terrible assaults, of a savage enemy. 

For three weeks he waited at the very gates of 
Death, and then he sank into a sleep that 
seemed the stupor of death. 

From this sleep he awakened conscious, buts 
week and spent, so white and wan, that a 
feather’s touch, or 
him over the brink o 

He will live,” 
watched by his fr 
will owe his life to you, Chandos. 
has saved him.” 

Dr. Marsh appeared to understand the words, 
and smiled affectionately upon Chandos, and 
closed his eyes in slumber. 

From that hour his recovery was rapid, 
uninterrupted by a single untoward event. 

Some three days after the crisis in the 
doctor’s fever, Chandos was seated beside him 
fanning him, when Dr. West entered briskly. 

**This won’t do, Mr. Chandos,” he said, plea- 
santly. ‘“ Youare paler than Marsh. I shall 
have you upon my hands next, unless you exer- 
cise. You must go out fora walk. No refusal 
—lI insist upon it. I have no call at present, 
and will take your place here.” 

“Go, Ralph,” said Dr. Marsh, feebly. “Go, 
my dear boy. You will come in fresh, and like 
your old self.” 

Chandos felt the need of out-door exercise, and 
did not argue the point. 

Putting on his hat he quitted the house, turn- 
ing his steps idly in the direction of Govern- 
ment Gardens. 

« A noble young fellow, that,” said Dr. West, 
as the door closed behind our hero. “He does 
not correspond with one’s idea of a murderer.” 

“He a murderer! He never harmed a worm. 
Ralph Chandos has been cruelly wronged, West ; 
he was no more guilty of his uncle’s murder than 
you !” 

“The Lord bless my soul!” said the puffy 
little doctor. “Is your mind wandering again, 
Marsh? He had a fair trial.” 

‘Oh, bother! Trial be hanged! He is inno- 
cent, and shall be proved innocent. I ought to 
have letters from England soon. I shall move 
heaven and earth to clear the name of Ralph 
Chandos. Listen, West, and I'll tell you his 
story!” 

While Chandos’s old friend rehearsed his his- 
tory to sympathising ears, our hero neared the 
Gardens and paused to look in the direction of 
Government House. 

He knew that Miss Pelham was staying inthe 
governmental residence, and a great yearning 
seized upon him to catch a glimpse of her. 

But he dared not enter the grounds ; he could 
only stand afar off and gaze upon the roof that 
sheltered her, as a lost soul might gaze upon 
the walls of Paradise. 


f eternity. 


said Dr. West, who had 


Your nursing 


and 








might think, would send | 


iend’s bedside for hours. “ He | 





While he stood thus, a carriage, drawn by four 
horses, with postillions in livery, rolled out of 
the domain, and turned into Macquarie Street. 

The carriage was occupied by two persons, 
Miss Pelham and her father. 

This was the wealthy banker’s own private 
equipage, which he had bought for his daugh- 
ter’s pleasure, and in obedience to his own spirit 
of independence. 

Accustomed an extensive 


to the use of 


stable, he could not continually borrow the 
cariiage of his host, and, in spite of Lord Strath- 
mere’s*remonstrances, had set up his own car- 


riage. : 
Mr: Pelham was-portly and rosy as ever. His 
smiling air of bonhomie denoted a man who 


| took life easily, whosepleasures were many, and 


whose cares were few. 

Miss Pelham oceupied the back seat. 

Sheewas dressed in dark blue velvet, and a 
longwhite plume swept from her bonnet, giving 
a graceful coquettishness to her costume. 

Shee was thin and pale! she had an eager, 
restless look. 

Her dusky eyes wandered with an odd impa- 
tience from object to object. 

She looked pre-occupied, and as if absorbed in 
some problem too mighty for her. 

Chandos’s heart swelled at sight/of her: He 
drew his hat over his eyes to avoid her recogni- 
tion. 

But her gaze settled upon him, a wondrous 
light shone in her eyes; and the pale face was 
transfigured with a glorious glow that irradiated 
it. 

Chandos was compelled to meet-her* glance. 
Her warm, loving smile warmed his chilled soul 
like sunshine. 

She did not speak, save in her eloquent look, 


| but that contained a volume of meaning. 


The carriage rolled on, and still Chandos 
stood motionless. 

“Faithful unto death,” he muttered. “In 
spite of sorrow, shame, disgrace, she clings to 
me and loves me still. Oh, Heaven have pity 
on her, if not on me!” 

The prayer was still upon his lips when two 
horsemen, followed by mounted grooms, rode 
out of the domain. 

The two horsemen were Lord Strathmere and 
Thomas Crowl. 

The relations between the two men were not 
pleasant. 

Both were sullen and suspicious, watchful 
and defiant. 

Both were on their guard agaiust treachery at 
the hands of the other. 

No settlement had been made upon Crowl as 
yet, the governor declining to commit himself to 
paper to such an extent. 

He had urged that he could assign no reason 
for settling upon Crowl a thousand pounds a 
year—that such a movement would arouse curi- 
osity and suspicion that something was 
wrong. 

He had, however, repeatedly given his con- 
federate largesums of money, and these “ sopsto 
Cerberus’ answered. their intended purpose of 
quieting Crowl for the present. 

Carew had not yet returned from Norfolk 
Island, and Crowl still occupied the post of sec- 
retary. 

«Curse him !” thought the governor, amiably. 
“TI wish his horse would throw him! I wish he 
was dead. He will be by to-morrow, if my new 
scheme prospers. Ah!” 

He started, recognising Chandos. 

* He here ?” he exclaimed aloud. “ That lying 
black came back, reporting that he was dead! 
Crowl !” 

“Well?” said the other. 

“Do you see that man there? That is Chan- 
dos—the convict Chandos. If he were dead, 
Crowl, you and I could come to terms !” 

Crowl regarded our hero keenly. 

Something in that upright figure and stern, 
sorrowful countenance touched him. 

He remembered Miss Pelham’s entreaties. 
Guilt had. not been a pleasant road to him. 

Might not virtue prove a-pleasanter ? 

* You understand, Crowl?” said the governor, 


| hanged for the murder,” he thought. 


federate of late. “I leave ways and means to 
you—only remove that man from.my path, and 
you may name your own terms.” 

A wicked look on Lord Strathmere’s visage 
warned Crowl that the baron hoped “ to kill two 
birds with one stone,” by urging him to destroy 
Chandos. 

“TfI kill the young fellow, he’ll have me 
“T see 
through his manouvres.” 

He kept his reflections wisely to himself, and 
they rode on. 

The governor was silent thereafter, busy with 
a sinister plot by which he intended to destrcey 
Chandos and win Miss Pelham at one-stroke. 

“I see my way,” he said to himself, exul- 
tantly. “Isee my way perfeetly.. PU-put the 
thing in operation very soon—as* soon as pos- 
sible !”” 

The two horsemen crossed King Street to 
George Street, and rode along thatthoroughiare, 
the governor-general the observed of’all obser- 
vers. 

They had gone but a short distance; and bad 
come to a momentary halt, as a troop of soldiers 
crossed to Barrack Square, when'a woman rushed 
from a group upon the sidewalk; with a-scream 
of recognition, and forced herself directly in 
front of Crowl. 

She was a large, sturdy creature, plainly 
dressed, with a brown face, bright black eyes, 
and red lips—a coarse, gipsyish sort of beauty, 
with an honest look that gave a charm to her 
countenary e. 

“Thomas!” she cried, in a shrill, sobbing 
voice, half beside herself with joy—‘‘ Thomas, 
don’t you know me?—I’ve come after you all 
the way from England. I arrived this morning 
on the ship—oh, Thomas, are you glad to see 
me ?” 

The governor sat his horse as if trans- 
fixed. 

Crowl turned pale. 

“Tt’s Meg!” he said. 
the way from England !” 


*Tt’s Meg Miner, all 


CHAPTER XXX. 


And their hearts shall stronger grow 
By the cares that may oppress them. 

Ir poor, gipsy-faced Meg, with her spaniel- 
like devotion to Thomas Crow], had arrived at 
Sydney a fortnight earlier, she would have met 
with but a sorry welcome from her ambitious 
lover. 

For, at the period mentioned, he had been in 
the early flush of his dreams of social aggran- 
disement, and was casting about for some 
colonial heiress to whom to pay suit. 

But society had refused to accept him upon 
any terms; if any colonial heiress was to be 
found, she did not exist for him. 

The officers, both civil and military, turned 
their backs upon him; Mr. Pelham never even 
looked at him, and the cool civility of the 
governor-general, upon whom he absolutely 
forced his society upon every occasion, while it 
left him no grounds for actual complaint, did 
not tend to increase his infatuation with life at 
Government House. 

He had found that he was not of the same 
mould as these high-bred gentlemen. 

His habits of life had all been different. 

His training, his companionship, his ways of 
thinking even, had not been like theirs. 

He had not their ease of manner, their know- 
ledge of the small social amenities that add to 
the grace and pleasure of the drawing-room, and 
he felt himself awkward and out of place among 
them. 

Meg’s appearance upon the scene was, there- 
fore, most opportune. 

His heart leaped up at the sight of the bright 
brown face, with its honest eyes, and warm, 
joyous smile. 

Unheeding the disgusted exclamation of Lord 
Strathmere, or the curious glances of by- 





standers, he slipped from the horse and caught 
| Meg’s hand in a vigorous clasp, his face beaming 


more familiarly than he had spoken to his con- | responsive to-her own. 
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«This is isa surprise!” he ejaculated. “ You | 
here—at Sydney ! 
creaming. Ican scarcely believe the evidence | 


senses !”” 


ging to her eyes. 
ave, T m ! Riding with the governor—and as 
if you were his equal! Yet you seem glad to 
see me!” 

“ Glad !-—-I should think I was! 
word for it! Bunt how came you here? 
are not married ?” he asked, jeslously. 

«TI should think not, seeing [am promised to 
you!” replied Meg, tossing ; hes > he ad, Not but 
what I had a right to marry,’ she added, 
coquettishly, “after the Fret neh leave you took 
of me, sir!” 

i Tow did you come out here? Did youcome 
alone ¥” 

«Allalone. I begged and t 
he gave me the money for th 
was oppored to my coming. 

I am afraid, Tom, and I’ve 
would not “be glad to see me. 
Strathmere has gone and left you 

“Tt is just as well,” declared Crowl. 
are you stopping ?” 

«« At the George Inn, near the Brickfield.” 

“Let us walk in that direction. 
stare at us. ‘They seem to know that we are 
lovers, and sympathise with our reunion.” 

Crowl espied a lad lounging near, and gave | 
his horse in charge to him, ordering him to take | 
it to its stable, and bestowing upon 1 him a silver 
coin in recompense for the service. 


Glad is no 





ased father until 
oS) . voyage, but he 
I was a wilful lass, 


” 





“ Where 


| 
| 
The reunited pair then walked along George | 
| thing. 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Street in the direction of Brickfield Hill. 

«T can searcely realise that it is really you, 
Meg,” said Crowl, 
fondly. “It is a wonderful and daring thing— 
your coming i to Sydney 

«Es peciadly after your lett 
me up,” said Meg, 
«But what won’t a girl do when she loves? I 
was set upon coming after you. I pleaded with 
father, until he yielded in veryanger. He gave 
me money for the voyage, and washed his hands 
of me forever. Oh, Tom, if you had not been 
glad to see me, what should Ihave done? [| 
must nave gone to work for my living among 
strangers, or else have appealed to Miss P elham | 
to send me home again. I have heard so much 
of her kindness and generosity, that I have felt, 
in my despondent moments during the long voy- 
age, that in my extremity, as a last resort, I | 
could safely appeal to her for help. She brought | 
no maid, I have heard, and Iam quite sure she 
would like me to wait upon her. I landed this 
morning, Tom, and if I had not found youl 
should have called upon her this evening.” 

“That won’t be necessary now,” said Crowl, 
with an air of proprietorship that delighted 
faithful Meg. “You have found me, and you 
belong to me.” 

“But, if you are on such good terms with 
Lord Strathmere, riding out with him, quite 
as an equal, won’t you be ashamed of me, 
Tom ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered: Crowl, heartily. 
«You know why I am on goed terms with Lord 
Sirathmere, Meg. I know his awful secret, and 
that knowledge gives me a power over him. He 
has caused several attempts to be made upon 
my life.” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

** Your presence here will be a safeguard to 
me. Hefearsand hatesme. I rode with him, 
but beeause I forced my society upon him. I 
act as his secretary, not at his wish, but mine. 
I frequent his drawing-room, sit at his table, 

attend his receptions, and he dare not expel me 
from his presence, although his proud soul re- 
volts against associating ‘with me. He never 
forgets that he is blue-blooded, a peer of the 
English realm, and Governor of New South 
Wales, and that I am a plebeian, the son of one 
of his tenants,” said Crowl, bitterly. “ButI 
pay him back with interest for all his scorn and 
tred. I never let him forget that I hold him 
in my power, and that, with all his grandeurs, 
he is a scoundrel, a villain, and a murderer.” 
Meg trembled. 


alone—— 


ter of adieu, giving 


with a smile and a tear. 
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; 
“Itis really Meg!’ declared the girl, tears | 
: «But how’grand you | 


You | 


had my fears you | 
There! Lord | 


How people | 


looking down upon her | 








“How dare you goad him ?” she asked. “Oh! 


It seems to meI must be| Tom, if he could kill his old uncle in his sleep, 


the grey-haired old man who loved him, he 
would not scruple to destroy you. Fear is a 
more powerful i incentive even than greed.” 
«He intends to kill.me,” said Cros 
“but your presence here will inter 
what with his design. Forif he put me out of 
the way, you know the whole story, and may 
bring him trouble. Ihave been on my guard, 
Iassure you. I wrote out th 
Strathmere murder, and lodges 
with instructions to usé 








some- 





rye 
Wi not iry, 

















story of the} 
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‘ ' 
it in ease I fai iled 4d 


and astonish our friends. And your old father 
could come out and live with us, Tom, and I’d 
be a good daughter to him. And we could send 


for one or two of my brothers to help you, and 





we would have the dearest, happiest home, so 
that you would not change lots with a 
prince !”’ 


«“T don’t know 






3 I'd do that now. I am tired 








of fine society. The picture you draw ten 

} me, Mee. j had my drea ns of bei 
gentleman of the drawing-room sort, but 

| have found that such dreams are not worth 





T’ll go in for the sheep- 


realising. I 1 
6 be married at once, lee. TH 


farm. Weim 











get a licence 3 very day, and we'll be married 
to-morrow.” 

“ve got a white gown,” said Meg, blushing. 
“Oh, Tom,I am so happy! Shall you leave 
Government Hous yp? 

«“T must make terms with Li ip Strathmere 

| first. I have no money of my own, an Lhe} hanes 


1 


appear at his office every week. But L 
trathmere caused the notary to oe rol hed of 
his papers, which, of course, hi p de- 
| stroyed. And he sent the not “upon 
some mission. I have written outa second con- 
|fession and narvative, and intend to lodge 
it in safe hands, but have not yet done t 
shall give it to you, Meggy, after tal an 
affidavit to its truth before a justice.” 
“Oh! Tom, I can’t help but tremble. What | 
may now that bad man do to you? Oh, if you] 


| had only taken my advice, and come out at Mr. 
| Chandos’s trial with the whole truth !” 
« And so I would have done, had he been sen- 
| tenced to be hanged! I gave you my solemn 
promise, Meg, that I would never let an inno- 
cent man be hanged! 
| not. You forget that I was at the park that 
night for purposes of burglary.” 
“But you took nothing! They surely wou 
not punish ; yon when you took nothing !” inter- 
rupted the girl, eagerly. 
“‘I don’t know—the law is a mighty quee 
I conld g 
by keeping 
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Ww my way to making 









fortune out of Lord Strathmere. I never lik 

to work. I couldn’t tell the truth, Mee, and 
9 

destroy my own pros spects. gut if I had seen 





my way to a competence t!} 
truth,’ Crowl, refie ctive ly. 
have preferred that course.” 

* But why not tell the truth in any case?” 
asked the girl, tremulonsly. 





added 





man suffering for a crime he never committed, 
and when I think of Lord Strathmere’s murderer 
|as being honoured and courted, as triumphing 
in his wickedness, I feel that the truth should 
| be told at any cost to ourselves. At any cost, 
Tom! 

| «T knew you felt like this, Meg, and that is 
the reason I saw you so seldoma fter the murder. 
My own conscience pricks me too. I only wish 
it would pay me to do right—but it’s too late 
now. Don’t say anything more to me on this 
subject, Meg. I can’t bear it. Here we are at 
the George Inn, and we have arrived at no 
understanding of our own affairs. It is odd 
that the very first moments of our reunion 
should be taken up with outside matters ;” and 
Crowl’s tone expressed his dissatisfaction. 

“Come in with me,” said Meg, pleasantly. 
“T havea bedroom at the top of the house, but 
I can receive my visitors, the landlady told me, 
in her private sitting-room. Come-up, Tom.” 

Crowl needed ro persuasion. 

The love of this girl. the sight of her familiar 
face, the revival of old memories, warmed his 
soul to its depths. 

He followed her upstairs to the landlady’s 
sitting-room, which was fortunately vacant, and 
sat beside Meg upon a sofa, drawing her near to 
him, and kissing her fresh, wholesome face 
with an ardour of affection that dispelled any 
last lingering doubt she might have entertained 
as to the wisdom of her action in coming to 
him. 

“You are glad I came, are you not, Tom?” she 
asked. 

“Glad! Indeed I am !” 

« Father and mother hoped I’d stay out here,” 
said Meg. “They have so many children, and 
my passage-money was my portion, they said. 
It would be nice to live here always, Tom. I 
used to hear the men on the ship talk of sheep 
and cattle-runs, and I thought it would be grand 
to possess one. Just think of a house of our 
own, with a farm and sheep! Why, we'd soon 
be rich, and some day we’d go home to England 
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and. Lad n’t intend 
ali only get what I 
£ continually 


off aboutpaying what I d 
to lose sight of him. Is 
want from him by keeping mj 
before his eyes.” 

«Then we must be separated as 
married ?” 

*T suppose so, for a 





s00n as we are 


little while, until I coerce 
T 


| him into compliance with my wishes. I have a 


3ut otherwise I dared | 





| 
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| could never do you credit, Tom. 
“Oh, Tom, dear } 
Tom, when I think of that poor young gentle- } 


| have to enter the 
in nothing by owning up, and | 
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mind to compel him to receive you at Govern- 
ment House, also, as a guest, Meg. I declare I 
will oi 

«Oh, 
not bred a lady. 
| should want to sink through th 
drawing-r¢ 





don’t, Tom. I am not a lady; I was 
I haven’t the manners. I 
floor if I omnia 


m of Go vernment 









House as a guest. I am not av sang could 
never mect Miss Pell ham as 1! asl, he 


im not, ‘Tom. he has hac every adv: 
wealth and lees ry; Lam on the hard- 
ing daughter of the village sm Iam just as 
good as she,” said Meg, prow ly — “just as 
i true, only I have not the graces and 
ion that wealth commands, and I 
But if you'd 
like me near you, I might serve Miss Pelham as 
her maid, if she’d take me, and we could see 
each other every day.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Crow], who had been 
puzzled how to dispose of Meg, and yet keep 
her near him, and who knew that her presence 
at Government House as Miss Pelham’s maid 
might be made a source of great annoyance to 
Lord Strathmere, and a spur to the baron in 

making the settlements Crowl required. “ You 
might see Miss Pelham, Meg, but if you do, 
you need not tell her of our marriage. Let 
her think us merely engaged. She is very 
kind to everyone. I am sure that she will 
be kind to you who come from her old home.” 

The interview was prolonged two or three 
hours, and Crowl then took his leave, going out 
in search of a marriage-licence, and promising 
to returrto spend the evening. ° 

Soon.after his departure, Megey dressed her- 
self in her best apparel, procured a hack, and 
proceeded to Government House. 

She alighted at the state entrance, bidding 
her coachman wait for her, and ascended to the 
door, where a footman, like a Cerberus, guarded 
the way. 

He seemed so important a ane in hig 
livery, to the girl, that she inquired for Miss 
Pelham with a timidity that delighted him, 
contributing greatly to his sense ‘of self-im- 
portance. 

“Miss Pelham is engaged,” he said. ‘ You 
had better send a letter, my good woman. This 
door isn’t for the likes of you.” 

The honest blood mounted to Meg’s cheeks. 

“Tf Miss Pelham is engaged I will wait until 
she is at liberty to see me,’ she said, quietly. 

«That won’t be at all,’ said the convict- 
footman, importantly. ‘You'd better move 
on.” 

The situation was uncomfortable. Meg 
struggled to repress her indignation. She re- 
membered that she had heard that all servants 
in New South Wales, even those of Government 
House, were convicts. 

She remembered also what a potent weapon 
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is a silver coin, and she drew from her pocket a 
half-crown, saying: 

“T want to see Miss Pelham very par- 
ticularly. And I know that she would see me 
if you were to say to her thata young woman 
whom she used to know in England desired to 
see her.” 

“Oh, ah, yes,” said the footman, dropping 
the coin in his pocket, as she gave it to him. 
“That alters the case, miss. Here, you Korley,” 
and he addressed a second footman, who was 
lounging at a little distance, and keeping an at- 
tentive eye upon the scene, “just step up and 
tell Miss Pelham that a young woman whom 
she used to know in England wishes to see her. 
What rame, miss ?” 

“Meg Miner.” 

The second footman dawdled upstairs upon 
his errand. He returned very leisurely and said 
that Miss Pelham would see “ the young person” 
and requested that the visitor should come up at 
once. 

Meg followed the servant with alacrity. 

She mounted the broad staircase, and was 
conducted along a wide hall to a door, at which 
the footman knocked. 

As he turned to descend, the door was opened 
by Susan Priggs, the ill-looking convict waiting- 
woman of Miss Pelham. 

Miss Priggs, with an ill grace, invited Meg 
to enter. The girl obeyed, finding herself in a 
luxurious private parlour, which was Miss Pel- 
ham’s own sitting-room, and which communi- 
cated with that young lady’s dressing-room. 

“My mistress will see you directly,” 
Susan Priges. ‘“ You can sit down.” 

She withdrew into the inner room. Meg 
looked around her with wide and admiring 
eyes. 

The soft, thick carpet, the heavy damask 
curtains, the carved pianoforte, the deep easy- 
chairs that were richly upholstered, seemed to 
her far too fine for use. She wondered that 
Thomas Crow] could find any pleasure in such 
things. 

“They must be an awful care,” thought 
Meggy. “Give me chairs for use, and windows 
not covered up.” 

The dressing-room door opened, and Miss 
Pelham entered the sitting-room. 

Meg arose, courtesying profoundly. She 
thought she had never seen a fairer vision than 
that presented by Miss Pelham, who was richly 
attired, and whose grace and beauty seemed to 
the visitor nothing short of marvellous. 

To Meg’s amazement and delight, Miss Pel- 
ham approached her with outstretched hands 
and with a look of genuine pleasure. 

“Why, Meg!” she exclaimed, warmly. “Is 
it really you? I thought there must be some 
mistake. I did not know that you were coming 
out from England.” 

And to complete Meg’s delight, Miss Pelham 
kissed her and shook hands with her. 

Susan Priggs, who was a spy upon her young 
mistress in the interests of Lord Strathmere, 
was at that moment plying her vocation at the 
keyhole of the dcor communicating with the 
dressing-room, and she greatly wondered at 
such condescension upon the part of her young 
lady. 

“‘My coming was a complete surprise to—to 
everyone,” said Meg, blushing. “I only landed 
this morning.” 

** Have you seen Mr. Crowl ?” asked Miss Pel- 
ham, taking a seat upon a sofa and drawing 
Meg beside her. 

“Yes, miss, I met him in the street, a-riding 
with Lord Strathmere,” answered Meg. “He 
went with me to my lodgings. He was very 
glad to see me.” 

“As he ought to be. 
married very soon, Meg ?” 

“ Yes, miss, to-morrow,” answered Meg, for- 
getting her lover’s caution, and unable to resist 
the warmth and fascination of Miss Pelham’s 
manner. “ But the marriage is to be kept quiet 
for the present,” she added, with a sudden recol- 
lection ; “at least until we get money to begin 
life with.” 

“IT don’t know of anyone whom I could be 
more glad to see than you,” said Miss Pelham. 


said 


, 





And you are to be 1 +. haan” 





«I saw you very often at Strathmere, and you 
did some sewing for me, so that I feel acquainted 
with you. I was wishing that you were here, 
Meggy. Indeed, I wrote lately to you, offering 
to pay your passage out here if you would 
come. That letter has not yet reached England, 
but here you are. There is a Providence in your 
coming. 

“But what could you want of me, miss?” 
asked Meg, puzzled. 

“ First, let me ask what you want of me now ?” 
returned Miss Pelham, smiling. 

“Why, I am poor, and Thomas is poor;” said 
Meg, in her simple, straightforward manner. 
“ He has expectations of getting a large amount 
of money, but there’s hindrances and delays, 
and he may not get it. My father paid my 
passage out, and told me that I must look after 
myself, and no longer be a burden to him, as he 
has other children to look after. I have but 
three pounds in my pocket. I want to earn my 
own living until Tom gets money, and I thaught, 
as you didn’t bring your own maid, miss, you 
might employ me. ButIsaw a young woman 
as must be your maid, miss, and soI beg your 
pardon for troubling you.” 

«My present maid is a convict-woman, and 
she is distasteful to me,” said Miss Pelham, 
with a frankness that made the spy glare 
through the key-hole upon herin a fury. “I 
shall be glad to make the change. She belonged 
to this household in some capacity before we 
arrived, and Lord Strathmere can reinstate her 
in her former duties, so she will lose nothing. I 
shall be glad to see a familiar home-face about 
me, Meggy. When can you come ?” 

*«Atany time. To-day, if you wish, miss.” 

* Let us say to-morrow,” said Miss Pelham. 
“Come to me directly after your marriage to 
Mr. Crowl.” 

‘What was it you wanted of me, miss?” 
asked Meg. “Why did you send for me to 
England ?” 

Susan Priggs pressed nearer to the door. A 
slight creaking sound put Miss Pelham on her 
guard. 

“T cannot tell you now,” she said, quietly. 
“Susan Priggs is listening. Besides, I have 
not time. We shall dine in halfan hour. But 
to-morrow you shall know allI want to say. 
You have it in your power, Meggy, to help 
right a monstrous wrong, to reverse a flagrant 
injustice. If you will help me, I will make 
you independent, so far as money can do it, for 
life. You know what I mean—I see that you 
do, by the kindling of your eyes. Help me, 
Meggy. For heaven’s sake, help me to right 
the wronged, and bring the guilty to justice!” 

*T will see what Ican do,” said Meg, in a 
troubled voice, rising to depart. “I don’t 
know what can be done; I’m afraid it’s too late 
to do anything; but I will come to-morrow, 
miss, and we’ll talk the matter over.” 

She took her leave without lingering. 

Miss Pelham flung herself in a chair and gave 
way toa passionate outburst of grief for her 
unhappy lover, whose facc, as she had seen it 
that day, haunted her. 

Susan Priggs glided from the dressing-room 
to Lord Strathmere’s private apartments with 
the stealthiness of a snake. 

“ Something’s up,” she muttered. “ I’ve had 
nothing to report before this of any account, 
but he ought to know of this young woman’s 
coming, and that I am to be discharged from 
my young lady’s serviee. What secret is it be- 
tween Miss Pelhamand this girl ? How is this 
girl to ‘help’ Miss Pelham ‘right a wrong ?” 
What does it all mean? I'll tell my lord, and 
he can decide for himself. I shouldn’t wonder 
if this was a piece of news that he may be glad 


(To be Continued.) 








Ianorance and indifference are companions. 
Anomalous as it may appear, the man who 
knows but little is seldom anxious to add to his 
stock of knowledge, while the individual who 
really is well informed is never satisfied except 
when adding to his store of information. 





THE DOG TAX IN HOLLAND. 





Brrne resident in Holland, I happen to know 
the leading features of the dog duty in this 
country, and as here the tax has the great 
merit of not being obnoxious, but almost 
popular amongst dog owners, it must be as- 
sumed to have some good points. Here, it is 
not a national, but a municipal tax, and hence 
its collection, etc., are under the immediate con- 
trol of the Corporation, who make use of the 
police as their executive. For the same reason, 
the rules prevailing in the various towns are not 
exactly similar in all details, but in their leading 
features they do not differ, and they appear to 
have the advantages of being simple, inexpen- 
sive, and not unpopular, 

The annual tax, or more correctly the cost of 
a dog licence for one year, or any part of a year, 
is generally five florins, or about 8s. 4d. for each 
dog. Itis the duty of the owner of a dog to 
apply for such licence, and on application and 


| payment his name is inscribed in a register, and 


the licence, which is at the same time a receipt, 
is granted. 

This licence contains a number corresponding 
with the entry in the dog register. The appli- 
cant also receives a small badge of metal, 
generally copper, perforated with a hole, through 
which a small ring is passed, thus admitting of 
the badge being attached to any dog-collar. 
The badge contains the year—for instance 1878 
—and one or more figures below corresponding 
with the number of the licence and the entry in 
the register. 

The workmanship expended on this badge is 
quite primitive, and its cost cannot possibly ex- 
ceed a halfpenny, while the intrinsic value of 
the metal is about nothing at all. The form of 
the badge or medal varies every year, from cir- 
cular to square, lozenge-shaped, octagonal, cres- 
cent shaped, &e.; and thus the true badge can 
be recognised at some little distance, and with- 
out the close inspection required to discover the 
year stamped on it. 

It is the duty of the police to see that dogs 
wear their medals, and any dog who so misbe- 
haves as to show himself in public without this 
piece of uniform, incurs the penalty of death, 
while all proper dogs, who respect the law, but 
who stray or by accident lose their masters, are 
easily restored to their sorrowing friends. The 
number on the medal, and reference to the 
register, show where these friends can be found 
and hence the tax is almost popular.—H. R. 


ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 





You enter Rouen Cathedral and all sense of 
jarring discrepancies, of inharmonious design, 
of fanatical destruction, of ignorant and super- 
fluous embellishment, dies into a solemnity of 
peaceful wonder. It may be that ‘within, as 
without, there is a discord of innovation ; but it 
is overpowered by the marvellous grandeur and 
sublimity. If the eye falls on a clumsy classic 
screen, of modern ugliness, closing in the choir, 
it is with no greater disturbance of reverential 
feeling than might be caused by the sight of 
some accidental vulgarity foreign to the place. 

The grand secret of that perfect impression 
which everybody who enters Rouen Cathedral 
carries with him into open daylight—carries 
with him into the years that are to come—is 
proportion. Comments on this and that imper- 
fection or blemish of detail are hushed by the 
solemn harmony of the whole. There is, in 
truth, far more visible agreement of parts inside 
the cathedral-church of Nétre Dame than can 
be discerned in even the best view which can be 
obtained of the exterior—the view which throws 
into retirement the sharpness of the cast-iron 
steeple, and brings into prominence the porches, 
the towers, and the fretted rock-work of the 
west front. 

In all essential traits, the interior of this 
cathedral is of thirteenth-century character. 
The height of the nave is 90 feet, and the total 
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length of nave and choir is 435 feet; but a 
feeling of vastness beyond anything that these 
measurements would create springs from a con- 
templation of the interior space. Scarcely do 
we note, even after a time in which the eye has 
settled down to observation, the traces of the 
ficree Huguenot iconoclasm. 

The “ lion heart ” of Richard the First—be- 
queathed by the King of England to Rouen, 
because of the great love he bore the Normans 
—was deposited in the cathedral, as one of the 
lozenge-shaped tablets on the pavement of the 
choir testifies; but, after reposing here for cen- 
turies, it was removed, and is now shown in a 
glass case in the museum of antiquities at the 
suppressed convent of St. Mary, near the 
boulevard Beauvoisine. Richard’s effigy, in the 
Chapel of the Virgin, behind the high altar, was 
much battered by the Huguenots; and the 
monuments of his kindred vanished altogether 
from the choir, and were lost to sight until they 
were discovered within the memory of the living 
generation. 





A LEGAL LANDMARK. 





Mr. W. Ross Smirx has written a letter to 
the “ Times,” in which he thus sets forth a new 
legal terror :—“ On reference to Order IV. of 
the Judicature Act of 1875, it will be seen that 
in certain cases therein mentioned the plaintiff's 
solicitor in an action (or the plaintiff himself if 
he sue in person) is reyuired to add to the writ 
of summons an address for service ‘ which shall 
not be more than three miles from ‘Temple 
Bar.’ This landmark being no longer in situ, 
it would seem advisable, upon the principle that 
“a stitch in time saves nine,’ to fix upon some 
ag centre for the purposes of the above 
order. 








CHARLEY’S FIDDLE, 


ee 


Ir is small matter to what regiment this 
drummer-boy belonged ! 

Young he was, his fair skin tanned by the 
grim old sun, his blue eyes shining out, like 
very forget-me-nots, in the dull, dark surround- 


ings. 

They said of him in camp, that he was a boy, 
and surely they treated him, in their rough way, 
like a child. 

Sunburnt men called him “Charley ;” talked 
with him, spoke of scenes far away, where those 
whom these sunburnt men loved more than any- 
thing else in the world lived! and Charley lis- 
tened to them, and heard what was never told to 
older, less unsophisticated companions, for 
somehow his young face and light cheerful 
laugh appealed to these men, and made them 
confide in him. 


Charley, the drummer-boy, was a cyclopedia | 


of the gentler thoughts of the soldiers about 
him. 

Often, in the dusk of evening, when the men 
were loitering about the camp, and the kindly 
stars were peeping faintly out above the white 
tents, there would come a little, wailing sound 
on the breeze, and the listeners would stop in 
their game at cards, or their wild talk, smile, 
maybe a little, and say: 

“‘That’s Charley’s fiddle !” 

And did anyone take the trouble to look for 
the boy, he might be seen perched up on a ledge 
of rock, scraping dolefully out of his shabby 
violin all the old, and even sonie silly, love-lorn 
ditty, which had come by a devious way anda 
fearful mischance into camp. 

But Charley had never been in an engage- 
ment as yet, and the men said: 

“Don’t be so anxious, boy ; it’ll all come soon 
enough !” 

And it did come soon enough for him. 

Charley wrote to his aunt that camp-life was 
just the thing for him, only it was so monoto- 
nous. He also told the boys that his aunt was 
the only relative he had in the world, and that 
she was a queer old woman, strong of will and 





him ” for going away from her—for, somehow or | 
other, he guessed she “sort 0’ liked him.” 

That was all he told them, and they got quite | 
a joke up about “ Aunt Teddy,” and then spoke | 
of her to Charley, and told him when they saw 
him busy writing, to be sure to send much of | 
their love to her. 

«You don’t know her,” said Charley, “or you | 
wouldn’t make so light of it. Why she could | 
take any of you single-handed, and you’d never 
know what hurt you.” And so he wrote often 
and often to her. 

The day came, when there were preparations 
for a battle going on; the enemy were sur- 
rounding them; and Charley was glad, but 
quiet. 

There was less time for fun in camp now, and 
picket duty was not sentimental any more— 
except that it was tragic. Two men had been 
picked off by scouts, and the grim faces of the 
boys looked death when they heard. 

Yet one pleasant, cool night, while the long 
white streets of the camp glistened in the moon- 
light, and it was not yet time for the men to 
turn in, Charley was seen writing a letter on 
his drum-head. 

“For Aunt Ted, Charley?” asked Sandy 
Green. 

And the boy nodded, and laughed. 

The old man stood there, in the early moon- 
light, watching the drummer-boy writing a 
letter to an old woman. 

Charley looked up when he had finished. 

“ Oh, Sandy! you there yet!” said he. Then 
he folded the letter, and directed it. “Sandy, 
Ill give it to you tosee posted forme. Will 
you do it? You’ve got more chances than I 
have.” 

So Sandy took the letter, and said, as he 
turned to Charley : 

“Do you know, boy, that we expect a scrim- 
mage to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Charley knew it, and he was glad. 
He got Sandy Green to tell him all over again 
about the battles that had been fought before ; 
he listened, and was bright and chirpy over 
the stories; and the elder man warmed with 
his subject, watched the light in the boy’s 
eyes, and ended by patting him on the 
back. _ 

You'll do, Charley!” he said. “And now 
give us a tune, for who knows—well, give us 
a tune !” 

So Charley brought his fiddle, and sat down 
on the side of his drum. Then a tune, light 
and gay, went forth from the little fiddle! And 
the tune went on and on, till the stars blinked, 
and grew brighter; and all at once Sandy 
said : 

“Say, Charley! give us the song you played 
last night.” 

There was a slight pause—and then quietly, 
plaintively, on the pleasant air, came the old 
tune of “Home, Sweet Home,” softly and 
slowly played, filling the air around, and touch- 
| ing with kind fingers the hearts of the listeners. 

The boy’s head dropped over his fiddle, as he 
; sat there balanced on the drum, and Sandy 
Green’s hand was pressed hard into his head. 

And the tune went on and on, and the stars 
sparkled, the crickets chirped peacefully, when 
all at once a bugle sounded, a confused noise was 
borne to them—Sandy was on his feet, Charley’s 
drum was in his hand—and the enemy was on 
them ! 

Who can tell of the dreary surprise, of the 
terrible fight of that night, carried far into the 
beautiful morning, when innocent daisies were 
red and horrible to look at, and the leaves of 
trees were blackened and scorched with 
powder ? 

Long into the day it lasted ; and there were no | 
more birds’ songs heard. 

The white streets of the camp were gone, and 
a confused mass of men, some wounded, and all 
bitter, were here instead. 

And the fight had ended, the enemy had dis- 
appeared, and these men were—victorious ! 

Throughout the fight they all remembered to 
have heard the drum. 

They remembered seeing young Charley, hat- 
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temper, and that she was “mortal angry with | less, his lithe, boyish form in the thickest of the 


fight—for there had been small order, it could 
not be otherwise. 

And some of them said he had been seen with 
a musket in his hand, loading and firing, brave 
and soldierly. 

But now there was a silence—these were not 
his drum-taps. 

And somebody else sounded the roll as these 
men stood up to answer to their names. 

There were many gaps in the roll—many men 
who would answer to but one roll-call more—the 
mighty Roll of the East. 

And when Charley's name was called there 
was no response ; and many eyes turned to other 
eyes, in mute injuiry. 

So on the roll went; and at last Sandy Green’s 
name was called—no answer. 

Again it was called, and then—then Sandy 
Green’s voice answered from far away, and they 
saw him coming, limping up the hill, Charley 
on his shoulders, white and wild. 

The men cheered — yes, they did—they 
cheered ! 

And Sandy stood in the midst of them, his leg 
wounded by a ball, and told how he had been 
found by Charley, when a bayonet was going to 
make an end of him; but that Charley had used 
his own bayonet to dreadful purpose, and Sandy 
had been saved. 

But, strange to say, the boy had not seemed 
to recognise him. 

Sandy had taken him on his shoulders, for the 
boy had grown faint and white, had called his 
name ; but a blank look was all the reply he re- 
ceived. 

Charley’s mind had stopped. There he was, 
looking at the men, a smile on his face, but an 
unmeaning light in his blue eyes. 

They looked at him, they shook him by the 
hand; but he said nothing—he recognised no 
one. 

The surgeon came, and shook his head. 

“Fright!” he said. 

But Sandy Green cried: 

“It’s false, begging your pardon! The boy 
wasn’t frightened.” 

For all that, it made small difference to 
Charley. Day by day Charley loitered about 
the hospital, not sick, not ailing, but with his 
mind clouded. 

One of the boys had hunted for his fiddle, but 
only the fragments and the strings were left, 
and these Sandy Green had taken charge of, as 
he lay in his cot ; “for,” said he, “the sight of 
these things might make the boy worse.” 

The surgeons studied the case. It was new 
to them ; a fine opportunity for experiment, and 
experiment they did, and made nothing of it. 

And still Charley smiled, and went about 
seemingly happy, knowing no one, speaking 
to no one, missing nothing he had before 
known. 

The men, when they met him, cglled out, 
‘Hi, Charley!” and he seemed to be pleased at 
that—nothing more. 

After a while the surgeons came to a strange 
conclusion. They said that the life of Charley, 
from the first surprise on that eventful evening, 
that night when he had seen a fight, was a 
blank. 

They said that there was no bridge to connect 
the time before and the time after that terrible 
experience. 

One day Sandy Green, feeling in his pocket, 
found the letter which Charley had written to 
Aunt Teddy, and which had never been posted, 
and had been forgotten ever since. 

At sight of it, he went for paper and pencil 
immediately. 

That night he told the boys he had written to 
Charley’s aunt, getting the direction from 
Charley’s unposted letter. 

« Aunt Teddy’s coming to camp, boys,” said 
some of them, in faint remembrance of their old 
humour, over Charley’s relative. ‘ Sandy 
Green has written to her, telling her all about 
the boy.” 

Lo! lo! A few days after, a tall apparition, 
gaunt and grim, draped in grey, made its ap- 
pearance in the hospital, asking for Charley 
Morgan; and in less than an hour it was 
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known, all over, that Charley’s Aunt Teddy had 
come. 

All who could sauntered past the window, 
just to peep at her. But they did not go twice, 
for her fierce look was something dreadful ; and 
it was everywhere at once. 

They were afraid of her. 
the en 
more. 
tnd Charley. 


They might face 
my, but Aunt Teddy was something 


She just went up to the poor 


lad, and took his face between her two bony 
hands 


harley!’ she said. And he turned his 
smiling, meaningless face to her, and laughed 
low, and did not know her. 

She sat quietly down, and rocked herself to 
and fro. No! Aunt Teddy could do nothing 
either. 

She would not have him stir from her, and he 
med perfectly contented beside her. 

And when the men saw her sitting there, | 
fierce and on guard, holding the boy’s hand in | 
her own, and he smiling and happy-looking, | 
they felt a lump in their throats; and in a way | 
they respected Aunt 'l'eddy more than if she had | 
cried over him, calling him loving names, for | 
they saw strength here, like their own—strength 

of protection. 

And, do you know, it was said, that, when | 
Sandy Green saw her coming in that day, he 
hobbled out as fast as he could, and with a | 
white face ; and he would not go near her, when 
she asked for the man who had written her 
about Charley: he, too, was afraid of her—the | 
gaunt, grim apparition. | 

To the doctors she was a little more concilia- | 
ting. | 
Although she told them they did not under- | 
stand their business, yet, when one of them | 
leaned down and tried to take Charley’s hand | 
from hers to give it a friendly shake, she said: 

“ Don’t, please! I want to hold him to me, 
for he’s all I’ve got.” 

And the doctor could not help grasping hers 
with a great choke in his throat. 

“If we could awaken Charley to some memory 
of the past,” said this doctor to her, one day ; 
“if we could bring him back to the day before 
the fight; if he could recognise something he 
had known then, we might save him, perhaps.” 

“Tm not a rich woman,” was the reply, “ but 
Ill write this instant to my agent to sell my 
house. And that money—all I have in the 
world—I’ll give to the man who brings my boy 
back to me.” 

Now, all this was duly reported about camp— 
all this and more. 

And it was told to Sandy Green among 
others. 

He shook his head gruffly. 

But in the middle of the night, Sandy Green 
rose up, like one possessed, and searched around, 
and found an old flat cigar box. 

Ali the next day he worked at the box, worked 
mysteriously, and kept lookers-on away. For 
two days he scraped at it. On the third, Charley 
was to go away with his aunt; for she had 
determined to take him home. 

On this last evening Sandy Green was seen 
lurking about the hospital; and once, when 
Aunt Teddy rose and went to see about some 
final preparations for departure, he darted ‘in; 
caught Charley by the hand; and limping 
swiftly away with him, took him to a little knoll 
far off; took him to a drum, laid sidewise on the 
ground, and seating him there, pulled out a 
cigar-box, shaped rudely like a violin, the 
of Charley’s own lost instrument 
stretched upon it. Then he brought out a rough 
bow. 





sec 


strings 


Charley sat down there, and smiled vaguely 
up at the sky. Sandy drew the bow across the 
strings, but I efore he could repeat it, a rustling 
noise was heard, and there was Aunt Teddy, 
frightened out cof her wits at missing Charley, 
and she was followed by half the boys, the two 
surgeons among them. 

Sandy Green raised his hand to warn them- 
They stopped, motionless. Then slowly, labori- 
ously, out on the pleasant evening air came the 





cld tune of “ Home, Sweet Home,” rudely and 


brokenly played, but there it was! there it 
was ! 

The smile on Charley’s face faded out, like the 
light of the ignus fatuus ; a startling expression 
came instead—he leaned forward, he listened. 

The boys pressed closer and closer. 
Green’s fingers trembled so that he could scarcely 
hold the impromptu fiddle. 

All at once, all at once, two tears rolled down 
Charley’s face ; he started up, looked confusedly 
about him, opened his lips. 

«Aunt Teddy !” he cried. 

He was saved. 

His aunt was kneeling at his feet, hugging 
his knees, crying wildly. 

The boys stood there, a glitter in their eyes, 
until the two doctors went up to Sandy Green, 
and shook him by the hand, for he had done 
more than they could do, and they owned to 


Sandy, and wrung his hand. He had let the 


| fiddle fall to the ground, and his rough face was 


seamed with tears. 
“ Here! somebody lead me to Sandy Green,” 
cried a voice, the voice of Charley’s aunt ; “for 


I can’t see, I’m crying co bard ; and my legs are | 


clean gone from under me!” 

And Aunt Teddy was marched up to him ; but 
not before Charley had caught both Sandy’s 
hands in his. 

And what did Aunt Teddy do ? 

She just threw her armsaround Sandy Green’s 
neck, and gave him a sounding kiss, before all 
the boys, too. 

And from a score of strong throats came a 
ery: 

“Three cheers for Sandy Green—and a 
tiger !” 

And she shook hands with them, everyone. 

Aunt Teddy did not have to sell her house, 
as a reward for “anyone who could save her 
boy.” 

The cigar-box fiddle may still be seen there ; 
and often is seen there by Sandy Green and 
others ; and it is christened CuaRLEy’s Fippnz. 

R. C. M. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE INCREASE IN 
THE TOBACCO DUTIES. 


Tue increase of fourpence a pound in the 
duty leviable on tobacco seems a wery small 
matter, yet it is surprising how even a small 
change will affect large branches of trade. 

In 1863 the tobacco duties were changed and 
reduced, being fixed at 5s. a pound for cigars 
(there are about 100 cigars in a pound), and 
3s. 2d. for tobacco. Henceforth the duties are 
to be 5s. 4d. and 3s. 6d. respectively. In 1863 
and previous years when the cigar duties were 
9s. 6d. a pound, no continental cigars (except a 
few Swiss) were ever imported into this country, 
but with the reduction of the import duty, the 
Bremen and Hamburg manufacturers gradually 
introduced their cigars into England, so that in 
1877 upwards of 31,000,000 continental made 
cigars were brought over. 

Now there are many English makers who 
employ numerous hands in rolling tobacco-leaf 
into a cheap if an inferior cigar, and it is these 
people who will feel the tax most severely. How 
the shoe will pinch and the trade be crippled 
may be explained as follows :—Labour is cheap 
in Germany, and home-grown tobacco is cheap 
too; hence the German maker having manu- 
factured his pound of cigars for a moderate 
cost, lays them down in London on payment of 
5s. import duty. 

On the other hand, the English maker buys 
his tobacco leaf very moist and full of sand (for 
tobacco is grown in sandy soils), and on this 
tobacco, sand, and moisture combined, he pays 
3s. 2d. a pound duty. He then eliminates the 
sand, the moisture, the stalks, and the refuse 
and broken leaf, and makes a pound of cigars. 
On this pound of cigars he is clearly 1s. 10d. 
better than the forcign manufacturer, because 
he has paid 3s. 2d. and the foreigner 5s., but 
he practically gets rid of bis sand, stalks, and 
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refuse to snufi-makers, or in drawback at the 
Customs for 2s. 6d..a pound,.and on this, there- 
fore, he loses 8d. ; but with the duties at 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. 4d., he will clearly lose 1s. 

In other words, his loss is 33 per cent. greater 
than formerly, while the foreigner’s increased 
import duty is about 7 per cent. Hence the 
foreign maker will get.a great additional advan- 
tage, and it is doubtful how far the English 
made cigar will not be driven out of the market. 
The cheapest tobacco imported costs 5d. a pound 
(exclusive of duty) and for fifty years past— 
whatever the fluctuations in the tobacco market 
—an ounce of tobacco has always been sold to 
working men for 3d., the dealer maintaining his 
profit by adding water to his tobacco when 
tobacco was dear, and selling it dry when 
cheap. 

This uniform price has now been raised to 
a fourpenny increase of duty has 
raised retail prices 8d. a pound. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Tue glory of summer has gone by—the 
beautiful greenness has become withered and 
dead. ‘Were this all, were there no associations 
of moral desolation, faded hopes, of hearts 
withering in the bosoms of the living, connected 
with the decaying seenery around us, we would 
not indulge in a moment’s melancholy. The 
season of flowers will come again, the streams 
will flow gracefully as before, the trees will again 
toss their cumbrous heads of greenness to the 
sunlight, and by mossy stone and winding 
rivulet the coming blossoms will start up at the 
bidding of their guardian. But the human 
heart has no change like that of nature; it has 
no returning springtime. Once blighted in its 
hour of freshness, it bears for ever the mark of 
the spoiler. The dews of affection may fail, and 
the gentle rain of sympathy be lavished upon 
it, but the stone root of blighted feeling will 
never again waken into life, nor the crushed 
flowers of hope blossom with their wonted 
beauty. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME. 


& 
<> 





Turr were two pretty girls, and they stood 
before the little square glass not much larger 
than a window-pane in the small attic chamber 
of a farmhouse, discussing, as pretty girls have 
discussed since the world .began, their relative 
charms. 

The elder was a tall, slender girl, with pale 
golden hair and calm blue eyes, and features 
somewhat refined. 

The younger was a little round-featured, rosy- 
cheeked farmer’s daughter, warm-h and 
sweet-tempered, and as full of chances and 
changes as a butterfly or a humming-bird. 

She was pretty. She was not even devoid of 
a certain rustic zrace of her own. 

Being an only child, and her father a rather 
more than a well-to-do farmer, she had known 
few ungratified wants, but she had an affliction, 
and that was her name. 

“ Betsy Quigley!” she said, at this very mo- 
ment, looking away from the glass and pouting. 
“Betsy Quigley! It’s just horrid. Nobody 
ever can love anyone with such a name as_ that. 
Just imagine that anybody was to ask me to 
dance with Joe Quigley. Doyou suppose I’d do 
it? Why, I never could think of it. And Joe 
is fully as pretty a name as Betsy.” 

«And, besides,” said the calm-eyed blonde, 
rather aggravatingly, “one don’t so much mind 
what a man’s name is, but with a woman it is 
different.” 

“Yes; and you have got such a lovely name, 
and it, just suits you, too. Isabel Mortimer. T'd 
give, oh! I don’t know what, if I were only 
Isabel Mortimer.” 

Isabel’s face was quite as much self-com- 
placent as sympathising, but she did manage to 


ay ‘ to 
“I wouldn’t fret. Very likely he won’t mind; 
and Betty is prety enough, after all.” 
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“But father and mother never will call me 
Betty. Iwas named from my Aunt Betsy, whom 
they both loved so much, and who, to do her 
justice, did leave me all her money—I'm sure I 
don’t know how much there is of it—and so 
they think it is the vilest ingratitude if I want 
to be called anything but just plain outlandish 
Betsy. And Ido so want to please John Mc- 
Arthur.” 

«Why, Betsy,” said Isabel, apparently ignor- 
ing John McArthur and Betsy’s desire to please 
him, “why, Betsy, I never knew before that you 
were an heiress in your own right. How much 
do you suppose you are worth ?” 

«Oh, I don’t know,” said Betsy. “I heard 
father say the other day—he and mother were 
talking, and had no idea that I was in hearing— 
that he supposed that if Jan Herting wanted to 
sell Heartsease Betsy might buy it ; but mother 
said : . 

«*No, John; don’t let’s get any more land 
upon ourhands. Land means care, and if Ihave 
my way Betsy shan’t work so hard as I have 
done.’ 

“So I suppose the money is enough to buy 
Heartsease.” 

“Why, Betsy, my father said the other day 
that Heartsease was worth two thousand pounds. 
I'd no idea you were so rich.” 

Isabel Mortimer’s face grew .a shade paler and 
her lips a trifle more compressed. 

“ But John McArthur doesn’t care for money. 
He has plenty of his own. But Cousin Mary says 
he is very refined and aristocratic, and how will 
it sound to him when father introduces me, as he 
always does, as: 

*** My daughter, Betsy Quigley, sir?” 

Isabel laughed theft, and her voice had an un- 
pleasant tcne in it. 

“But,” she said, “why are you so set upon 
pleasing John McArthur? You have neverseen 
him, and you may not like him at all.” 

“ T know it,” said Betsy, frankly, “and I half 
think I shall not likehim. All the same I want 
him to be pleased with me. Ive had beanx 
enough of the rustic stamp. “There’s Agrippa 
Jones and Dick Hernshaw, and they are both 
good fellows, too, only a little countrified ; and 
‘an Herting I might have married any day this 
last two years; but 1 want none of them. But 
John McArthur will be the first real gentleman 
[ have ever met, and if I don’t please him I shall 
feel that I am no better than Fortune has made 
me—just a little ill-trained country girl; but if 
he is pleased with me then I shall feel, though I 
may not even like him, or want to marry him, 
that after all I should not wholly fail if I were to 
go out into the world and try my luck with the 
others.” 

“Why, Betsy,” said Isabel, “ what puts such 
tdeas into your head? ‘To think of you going 
out into the world to try your luck—you who 
are rich in your own right, and will have 
another fortune when your father dies. You 
talk as though you meant to work for your liv- 
ing.” 

“* Well, I don’t mean exactly that,” said Betsy. 
“What I should like would be to go to town 
every winter and associate with people of educa- 
tion and refinement. I should like to fix up the 
old place in modern style—to have pictures and 
vases and statuettes, such as I have seen at your 
house, Isabel, and a few pieces of solid silver 
for the table. To have pretty gowns to wear, 
and laces and ribbons, and then to associate 
with people who would appreciate all these 
things.” 

“ Oh-h !” said Isabel. 

And then, after a little-pause: 

“Who would have expected to find such*ro- 
mance in your head, Betsy Quigley? And 
you don’t certainly want to marry John Me- 
Arthur—only to try if there is any possibility of 
your developing points of sympathy with his 
class. Well, in that sense I wish you much 
success.” 

Betsy was too much absorbed in her own 
thoughts to notice the reserve implied in this 
speech. . 

She did not even suspect that Isabel Mortimer 
had determined in her own heart to marry John 
McArthur herself. 





Ralph Mortimer, the father of Isabel, had been 
at one time a successful merchant. 

His wife was a woman of the better class, 
and their home had been the abode of ease and 
elegance. 

But an unfortunate reverse in business re- 
duced Mr. Mortimer to poverty. 

When all was over he found himself still pos- 
sessed of a hundred acres of Jand in a rich farm- 
ing country, without means, however, to stock or 
improve it. 

He raised money by mortaging the land, and 
set himself to the rather discouracing task 
of supporting a family and paying the mort- 
gage. 

This latter he had never been able to do, and 
as he advanced in years his prospects grew year 
by year less cheerful. 

Isabel was his only child. 

She had never been a very great help to her 
parents. 

On the contrary, the sums expended upon her 
education had been added to the eneumbrances 
upon the farm, an expedient which Mrs. Morti- 
mer had justified by the expectation that Isabel 
would at last make.a fortunate match. In this 
Isabel fully concurred. 

She was undeniably possessed of beauty, but 
her pale faceand rather haughty airs had not so 
far recommended her tothe country lads by whom 
she was surrounded. Recently, however, she had 
had an offer. 

Jan Herting,.a homely, ill-bred youth of 
twenty-two, but the fortunate possessor of one 
of the finest estates in the vicinity, tired at last 
of dancing attendance upon Betsy Quigley, who 
never had done anything but make fun -of him, 
had turned to Isabel for consolation; and:had laid’ 
his hand and fortuneiat-our feet, as he informed 
her in the letter, copied.out of a complete letter- 
writer, which he sent:her. 

In her heart of\hearts Isabel despised him. 
Yet she could not-getthe consent-of her parents 
wholly to refuse him. 

Indeed she was well convineed that if nothing 
better offered she should herself decide to 
accept him as the alternative of poverty and 
disaster. 

Just at this moment, while she-was holding 
Jan in suspense, Betsy Quigley had -confided to 
her that John McArthur, a gentleman 6f wealth 
and culture, and a cousin of Betsy Quigley’s 
cousins, was coming to Honeymead to spend the 
summer. 

He was somewhat out of health, and the 
doctor had advised a summer of fishing and gun- 
ning, so he brought letters to Mr. Quigley, and 
would be for some months an inmate of the 
Quigley home. 

Drowning people catch at straws, and Isabel 
immediately formed a plan of captivating Mr. 
McArthur, as a relief from the presevering atten- 
tions of Jan Herting. 

At first she had had no fear whatever of Betsy 
proving a rival. 

What would a gentleman like Mr. McArthur 
be likely to see in a little dairy-maid like Betsy 
to attract him? 

Every morning she skimmed milk and fed the 
chickens, and trotted about among the young 
stock in her short skirts and thick shoes, doing 
all those little offices which fell to the thrifty 
farmer’s daughter, but which in the Mortimer 
family had always been performed by a servant, 
whose pay could ill be spared from the family 
income. 

For Isabel it had .always been felt must be 

brought up a lady. 
‘ But when_on the day on which we write 
Betsy had stood before her glass and taken an 
inventory of her charms, and then announced 
to Isabel her determination to “‘ please” John 
McArthur, Isabel had felt a chill of jealousy in 
her heart. 

She had no mind to see the projects upon 
which so much depended marred by the aspira- 
tions of this little country girl. 

She stayed to tea at the Quigleys, and partook 
with evident relish of the delicate tongue and 
puffy biscuit, the preserved fruits and clotted 
cream; and then went home to plot and plan how* 





she was to ensnare John McArthur. 


As for John McArthur himself he was about 
this time wending his way in a rather tired and 
dusty fashion, for as this tour was undertaken 
for his health, he had chosen to make it in 
pedestrian fashion. 

Entering the little village of Honeymead one 
warm June afternoon, he paused at the door of 
a rather dilapidated farmhouse to ask fora drink 
of water. 

A dog barked, but he propitiated 1! 

A servant girl came out tosee what ihe mattet 
was, And taking the intruder for a tramp, called 
out in a loud voice : 

“You go away, there. We don’t like tramps 
here.” 

« Bat,” said Mr. McArthur, “I only wanted a 
drink of water, and to inquire / 

Just then a voice came irom the interior, thin 
and shrill and high: 

* What is it, Lena ?” 

«A tramp, miss.” 

«Well, tellhim to go away. We have nothing 
here for tramps.” 

At the same time there appeared at the win- 
dow.a tall, slight figure clad in a soiled blue 
wrapper. 

e face was rather pretty, but the straggling 
locks of pale blonde hair which fell about it, 
utterly unkempt and uncared for, in no wize 
added to its attractions: 

“Go away, man,” said the lady, if lady she 
were. “If you don’t Til set the dog on to 

ou!” 

McArthur smiled to himself, bowed low io the 
lady, and quietly walked on. 

eeting a countryman on the road soon after, 
he asked the way to David Quigley’s house, and’ 
then, after a moment: 

«Whose lives in the house yonder ?” 

* Oh, that’sthe Mortimer place,” the country- 
man said. 

“A-good family?” inquired Mr. McArthur, 





ry: 

* Well, that:depends. Ain’t no great farmers, 
and pretty much broke«down generally. Moved 
down here from town ten years ago or so, failed 
in business, and fell back on thefarm. ‘Uhey’re 
poor and ‘proud—that’s the upshot of it. The 


‘girls counted handsome, though she’s lazy; 


but if she marries Jan Herting, as the talk runs 
now, she’ll get rid of work for the rest of her 
days, Isuppose. Though Jan ain’t sorich, after 
all, and he’s as hard a tempered fellow as there is 
in the valley.” 

McArthur was in a mood to be amused by this 
talk, and as the countryman offered him a ride 
right past the Quigley place, he accepted the 
offer, and continued his investigations con- 
cerning the people: whom he had come to dwell 
among. 

« Related to the Quigleys ?” asked the country- 
man, socially. 

“Not exactly, though there is a family con- 
nection.” 

“Going to spend the summer here ?”’- 

“T had some thoughts of it.” 

* Good at fishing ?” 

»« Well, I brought my line with me to try my 
luck.” 

* Good chance down in the pond just back of 
Quigley’s.” 

*T’m glad 'to hear it. AsI believe Mr. Quig- 
ley has no sons topilot me about I shall be glad 
of any information you can give me.” 

“No, David ain’t got no sons, but he’s got a 
mighty pretty gal.” 

“Indeed,” said McArthur, with another smile. 
* What is her name?” 

“ Betsy—Betsy Quigley. She’s astunner, she 
is. And she can jest work like a trooper. You 
ought to see her out mornin’s a-feedin’ the 
chickens and the calves before sun-up. I tell ye 
she looks just as handsome as apicter. She ain’t 
got no airs like that Mortimer gal. And Betsy’s 
got a snuglittle fortune of her own, too—got it 
for her name; besides that she’ll likely have 
the farm when David’s done with it.” 

“ A good catch, I should say,” said McArthur, 
humouring the young fellow’s mood. 

“Yes,” returned the other, “‘a mighty good 
catch.” 

And he looked self-compiacent. 
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“ Perhaps you have an eye in that direction 
yourself,” suggested McArthur. 

** Well,” said the countryman. “I guess my 
chances would be as good as any of them if I 
chose to try. She’s given two or three the 

ack, though; but then they wasn’t jest exactly 
first class.” 

ie a you think you would have a better 
chance ?” 

“* Well, a feller can’t always tell, but she did 
bow to me last Sunday coming out o’ church, 
and Jan Herting was a standing right by, and 
she never so much as looked at him.” 

** This Herting is rich, you say ?” 

“Yes; he’s got the best place in the county, 
except the Quigley place. Either one on ’em is 
worth a cool two thousand, any day.” 

«* And the man himself ?” 


“ Well, he ain’t no great shakes. The Morti- 
mers, though, are doing their best to get him for 
their gal. Guess ’twould make a pretty good 
match. They call her handsome, though in my 
eyes she can’t hold a candle to Betsy Quigley. 
Anyway, them two’s the nicest girls and the 
best-mannered in these parts.” 

‘ They had arrived at the Quigley farm by this 
ime. 
2 

A lane a quarter of a mile long led up to the 
house, so that the countryman set down his fare 
“. the gate, and McArthur tramped up to the 

10use. 

It happened that Betsy was in the garden 
picking the peas for dinner when suddenly a 
gceat brown face with a full-grown beard, sur- 





L[WAKEN AT A DISADVANTAGE. } 














mounted by a broad hat, peered over the fence 
and interrupted the sunshine. 

Betsy looked up hastily, and very naturally 
thought it a tramp. 

“Go on to the house,” she said. ‘They'll 
give you a drink of milk there, and then you 
must hurry on, for father will soon be up from 
the field, and he is dead set against tramps.” 

The tramp looked at her for a moment, and 
appeared in no haste to move on. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “ but is this 
David Quigley’s place ?” 

“It is,” said Betsy, with a little dignity, as if 
she already suspected that she might possibly 
have been mistaken in the character of the 
speaker. 

“Then I think I will stop here. 
John McArthur.” 

Poor Betsy. 

The shock was too great. 

She let fall her pan of peas, and felt a 
choking in her throat that was simply calami- 
tous. 

For she must speak, or be for ever set down as 
foolish; and how could she say anything with 
her throat in a vice ? 

«Mr. McArthur!” she stammered, at length, 
“what must youthink? Idon’t know how to 
apologise.” 

“Oh,” said McArthur, laughing, “no apolo- 
gies are necessary, I assure you. I am, for the 
present, just what you took me to be—a tramp, 


My name is 


-having walked all the way here from town. But 


I am a little warm and weary, and I should be 


very glad of that glass of milk-you were so kind 
fis to mention.” 

He had scaled the wall by that time, and was 
heiping her pick up her peas. 

* Oh,” she said, “it?s no matter about the 
peas. I'll send Minnie down to get them. Let 
us go at once to the house.” 

But he would not suffer her to go till the last 
pea-pod was returned to the basket. Then he 
insisted upon carrying the basket, and so they 
approached the house. 

Betsy was very silent all the way. Her face 
was as red as a peony, and her heart seemed 
like lead in her bosom. 

“Mother,” said Betsy, “this is Mr. McAr- 
thur.” 

“Yes, Betsy.” 

« And I was so stupid as to mistake him for a 
tramp, and to send him to the kitchen for a drink 
of milk !” 

In spite of all her courage, her voice had a 
= in it which greatly amused Mr. McAr- 
thur. 

“Console yourself, my dear Miss Quigley,” 
he said. “This is not the first time to-day 
that I have been mistaken for a tramp, and in. 
the first instance I did not get invited to take 
even a drink of milk, but was threatened with 
the dog instead.” 

“Why,” said Betsy, “who could have been 
so stupid as that. I did not really take 
you for adangerous tramp. I only thought you 
were——” 

“A better class of tramp than usual,” inter- 
rupted McArthur. “Thanks, Miss Quigley. So 
I suppose I owe that kind offer of the milk to 
your penetration.” 

i — poor Betsy was too sick at heart to 
oke. 

As soon as possible she slipped out of the 
parlour and went to her own room to indulge 
her disappointed feeling. 

For the next two days Betsy kept resolutely 
out of sight of Mr. McArthur. On the third 
day Isabel Mortimer, who had heard of Mr. 
McArthur’s arrival, came over to spend the 
afternoon and take tea. 

Isabel could not afford to entertain much 
company, but she consoled herself by making 
free use of Betsy’s rather lavish hospitality. 

Mr. McArthur was out fishing, and did not 
return till nearly tea-time, so that it was at the 
tea-table that he first met Miss Mortimer. He 
immediately recognised in her the young lady 
in the blue wrapper who had so uncivilly turned 
him out of her father’s yard, but was of course 
too po ite to give any sign. 

The information which his friend upon tho 
road had given him was also fresh in his mind, 
and with a mischievous intent, pardonable per- 
haps in a man whose life was, for the present, 
a search for amusement, he commenced to draw 
Miss Mortimer out. 

The lady yielded very readily to his attempt, 
and the consequence was that the two were soon 
engaged in a seemingly desperate flirtation. 

Poor Betsy, however, whose idea of a gentle- 
man could not be made to include the idea of 
insincerity, believed that he was really at- 
tracted toward Isabel; at least that he found 
her company vastly more agreeable than her 
own. 

And again her tender, sensitive heart felt a 
real wound. 

When the time came for Isabel to go home, 
Mr. McArthur attended her, and Isabel, who 
managed to see Betsy the next day, gave a 
glowing account of the conversation which had 

between them. 

After this poor Betsy kept herself more reso- 
lutely out of Mr. McArthur’s way then ever. 
And he, absorbed in his own amusement, and in 
watching for the signs of returning health, 
thought very little about her, except that day 
by day he gained an increasing sense of her 
neatness and dutifulness and amiability in ways 
that she never dreamed of. 

As for her cherishing aspirations, that was 
something which he would have thought a little 
too absurd. 





In spite of sundry small hints from Isabel, he 
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did not show any signs of desiring to call at 
Mortimer Grange, as she had christened the 
very unromantic-looking family abode, and 
Isabel, still desperately intent upon her purpose 
of captivating him, decided that some great 
effort must be made to give her the prominence 
before his mind that shedesired. 

After several consultations with her mother, 
who was in a small way quite a mistress of 
intrigue, she decided upon giving a grove 


party. 

Just back of the Mortimers’ house was a grove 
which, with a little pains spent upon it, might 
have been made very attractive. 

The Mortimers had never been able to do much 
beyond clearing up the underbrush and provid- 
ing a rustic table and a few seats. 


But to make amends fortheir inability in this | said. 


respect, they had christened the place “ Soli- 
tude,” and here in summer they gave occasional 
entertainments. 

The occasion was deemed sufficiently gave 
to call forth the best efforts of Mrs. Mortimer 
herself. 

She accordingly dressed herself in her best, 
and had the family equipage brought out, and 
proceeded to pay a call at the Quigleys 
for the purpose of properly extending the invi- 
tation. 

She made a point of having Mr. McArthur 
brought into the parlour, and of including him 
especially in the invitation. 

“* Society here is so scattered,” she explained to 
him, “and our means of entertainments so few, 
that in spite of my poor health I feel it a duty 
to offer some slight form of hospitality to all 
strangers. I thought perhaps it would be 
pleasing to you, who must have had almost a 
surfeit of town life, if we should dispense with 
somewhat of formality, and introduce you at 
once to a sylvan entertainment, in the shape 
of a liberal donation of Betsy’s jellies and 
delicious preserved fruits.” 

As for Betsy, she was by this time feeling 
so utterly disheartened that she would far 
rather have remained away from the grove 
party, but that seemed impossible under the 
circumstances. 

At home Betsy was, to all intents and pur- 

oses, a happy, busy little farm-maiden, but she 
a quiet retreat in a bit of woods near 
the house, where to the eye and heart of mother 
Nature she unfolded herself in quite a different 
capacity. 
it was there that she went alone and read 
books and wrote verses and made sketches from 
nature, and in fact set free all those winged 
aspirations which made her inner life so dif- 
ferent from the outer one. 

A great granite ledge, overshadowed by a 
century-old oak, was her seat, and in a crevice 
of the ledge she had foundasecure hiding-place 
for her books and papers. 

It happened one day that Mr. McArthur’s 
luck in hunting led him directly through these 
woods, and he stumbled over Betsy’s papers and 
loose leaves of books which at once awoke his 
curiosity. He found sketches, betraying no 
marks of genius whatever, yet fairly creditable 
for an untaught student. Then a little copy.of 
verses written in pencil fluttered out. 

It was full of erasures and emendations, and 
he felt sure that it was an original composition ; 
but who was the writer ? 

He was deep in their perusal, and had quite 
forgotten the lost squirrel, when suddenly a 
little feminine cry broke the silence, and look- 
ing up, he beheld poor Betsy peering over the 
crest of the hill at him, with a face full of de- 
spair and dumb entreaty. 


“Why, Betsy,” he said, calling her for the 


first time by her obnoxious name, only soften- | y 


ing down its superabundant consonants into 
something that as he pronounced it sounded 
very sweet and winning— “why, Betsy, are 
these your treasures? I ask a thousand pardons 
for intruding, but it was really Gyp who was to 
blame. He chased a squirrel into your safety- 
vaults, and finding all these papers, how was I 
to know that I had not made some wonderful 
discovery until I examined them? They might 
have been hidden securities, you know, from 





some bank that had been robbed, or something 
of that sort.” 

He had been approaching Betsy all the time 
with a smile upon his countenance that was 
meant to soothe her ruffled feelings, and which 
did have some perceptible effect in that direc- 
tion. 

“TI wish to mercy they had been,” said 
Betsy. 

“Why ?” heasked. “Iam sureI donot. I 
think them far more interesting as they are.” 

‘*Now you are jesting,” she said, looking at 
him with burning cheeks but eager yet shame- 
faced eyes.” 

“No, Iam not. Are these sketches and these 
verses really yours, Betsy ?” 

“TI suppose I shall have to own them,” she 


* Come and sit down on the ledge,” he said, 
“and tell me about them. [ really want to 
know their history. And besides we musi put 
them away, you know. It will not do to leave 
them scattered about so.” 

«Oh, no, indeed,” said Betsy. “I shall take 
these all home with me. It will never do to 
leave them here, now that they have been 
found.” 

“TI only wonder the squirrels did not find 
them first,” he said, “and make litter of them 
for their nests. I should indeed advise that 
they should be put in safer keeping.” 

Betsy’s excitement was giving way, and she 
was on the point of bursting out into tears, but 
Mr. McArthur quietly soothed her, and con- 
tinued talking about the contents of her papers 
so kindly that at last her full heart overtiowed, 
and she told him all her story. 

« And I was so disappointed,” she said, “ when 
you came, and I treated you so badly before I 
knew you, that of course you could never think 
of me again except as a little rustic heathen, 
not at all worthy of your notice, for I did so 
want someone to tell me if what I could do had 
any merit in it. And I want so much direction 
and help, and I have some money of my own, 
and I want to get books and pictures, only I 
don’t know how, and there is nobody to tell me. 
And I saw, of course, that you liked Isabel 
much better than you did me, and it was quite 
natural, because she has been so differently 
brought up. She has no better father and 
mother than I, but you know they have lived in 
the worl a 

“ And so,” said Mr. McArthur, with a quiet 
smile, “you felt sore at heart because I talked 
with Miss Mortimer. If you only knew 4 

“Knew what?” she asked, a little wonder- 
ingly. 

“Why,” he said, “I have not thought it quite 
honourable before to tell you, but now, since 
your little heart has been wounded, I believe I 
must, It was Isabel Mortimer who ordered mo 
out of her father’s yard, when I stopped there 
simply to inquire the way, and threatened to set 
the dog on me! Only, Betsy, you must never, 
never tell.” 

And he looked at her so full of fun and jollity 
that she burst our into a merry laugh that set 
all the woodland echoes ringing. 

‘I was foolish,” she said, “to think that you 
admired Isabel. But then she is so much hand- 
somer than I.” 

* Do you think so?” he asked, quizzically. 

“ Don’t you think so ?” she asked, in an equally 
mischievous tone. 

“Tf I were to tell you the exact truth, I fear 
you would be offended. But, at any rate, I beg 
you will put away all traces of those tears, and 
be assured that while my friendship may not be 
of anything near the value to you that you have 
imagined, I shall indeed be most happy to serve 
ou.” 

Betsy’s face brightened up in a way that 
did one’s heart good to see, and gathering up 
the spoil of the ledges, they walked homeward 
together. 

That was the beginning of delightful times 
for Betsy. 








Mr. McArthur began to feel a little ashamed | 


of the selfishness which had made him so ab- 
sorbed in his own valetudinarianism ; and hetter 
than that, he was growing so much stronger, 


and felt the old tone and vigour of his system 
returning to that degree that it was now a real 
pleasure to interest himself in Betsy’s plans 
and aspirations. 

He was a man who at thirty-five had become 
tired of the world. 

He had seen so much of its hollowness, had 
been so often cheated by its pretences, that little 
faith was left to him in any real sincerity or 
truthfulness. 

Betsy’s innocent and untrained yet buoyant 
and energetic nature was a revelation to him, 
and he took a real pleasure in reading to her, 
and in criticising in the most kindly manner her 
crude attempts at drawing and poetry. 

“T do not know,” he said to her, “that you 
have really genius, but certainly you have ap- 
preciative talent, and, so far as your own hap- 
piness goes, I certainly think that is better.” 

He did not behave in the least like a lover, 
and this also pleased Betsy. Jan Herting came 
calling one day, and his admiration for Betsy 
was so evident, that Mr. McArthur quietly 
rallied her upon it. 

“Yes, she said, “he is the best match in the 
county, and he is looking for a wife, but I am in 
no haste to marry. I want to be sure of myself, 
before I thinkof taking all those responsibilities 
upon me.” 

«IT think that is a commendable feeling,” said 
Mr. McArthur. “You beware, Betsy, lest you 
carry it too far.» Youth comes but once, as I 
know to my cost, and it is quite possible to 
ignore the emotions till by-and-bye they will no 
longer come at our command.” ° 

« But you would not have me marry Jan Hert- 
ing,” she said, merrily, ‘‘whenI really don’t: 
care for him, and—others—want him so 
much ?” 

‘No,’ he said, “not Jan, surely; yet I do 
hope the true knight will make his appearance 
before many years.” 

This friendly relation just suited them both, 
and they felt well settled in it before the day 
fixed for Mrs. Mortimer’s grove party arrived. 

It was a lovely midsummer day, and Mrs. 
Mortimer was all the morning full of anxieties. 

Solitude was in itself a pretty place. <A wild, 
rocky ravine in the.woods, through which a 
clear-shining stream ‘wound and tumbled, 
making everywhere the most romantic effects, 
widened at this particular point into a little 
green valley, a mere cup in the hills, but still 
large enough to contain a rustic table and 
chairs, while a great flat ledge near the stream 
made an admirable side table, where the cream 
and fruits were kept as cold as in a cellar. 

A rude stairway had been cut in the side of 
the ravine, which gave easy enough access to 
the woods above, where were tempting rambles 
among ancient oaks and beeches. Altogether a 
more attractive spot for a picnic could scarcely 
be found. 

Mr. McArthur and Betsy drove over in 
Betsy’s own little phaeton. Betsy was-looking 
very sweet. 

She had learned to consult the mirror in Mr. 
McArthur’s eyes, concerning her toilet, and 
already sundry unspoken hints concerning 
her appearance had been of the greatest use to 
her. 

'f'o-day she had felt a little puzzled what to 
wear. Isabel, she felt sure, would wear 
white. 

And it was tempting; a white dress and blue 
ribbons are always tempting to country girls 
who wear so constantly delaines and calicoes. 
| But Betsy had gotten an idea—fished it some- 
| how out of the depths of Mr. McArthur’s eyes 
| —that one should consult suitabilities in cos- 
tume, and she therefore put on a fresh but 








simple walking-costume, and brightened it a 
| little with ribbons that suited her nut-brown 
hair and rich outdoor complexion. 

| When she met Mr. McArthur, she looked up 
| into his eyes to see if she was right, and rejoiced 
| to feel that at least the eyes did not condemn 
ih 
| 


er. 
She looked so much more settled and comfort- 

| able after that assurance, that Mr. McArthur 
couldn’t help noticing it. 

“T’m glad,” he said, “that you didn’t come 
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s3 and blue ribbons, Betsy. 


e 


i 


out ina white dr 
rather feared it.” 

“Perhaps I might have,” she said, “if I had 
rot felt that you would not approve. Isabel is 
sure to wear white to-day, and white is so pretty 
and looks so romantic in the woods.” 

He smiled. 

« And you do very much want to look as well 
as Isabel?” he said. 

“No,” she replied, quite sincerely. ‘I donot 
hope ever to be as beautiful as Isabel; Nature 
has once for all denied me that; but I would 
like to feel that I do not fall too far bebind her. 
It is dreadful to have such a name as mine, you 
know.” 

“What, Betsy?” he asked. “Why, I think 
Betsy is sweet enough for anybody. And 
then it stands for stately Elizabeth, you 
know.” 

“But I am not stately, mor queenly, and 
therefore Elizabeth is ridiculous for me, and 
nobody but you ever calls me Betsy. And 
Isabel is so grand, so romantic, you know.” 

He laughed aloud then. 

“ But I assureyou,” hesaid, “Miss Mortimer 
looked neither grand nor romantic as he 
ordered me away from the honse on pain of the 
dog. Now, Betsy, I don’t think you in the 
least jealous—you are too sweet-tempered for 
that—but for this day don’t even be downcast, 
if Miss Mortimer should appear in the tradi- 
tional white, for however it may be with Jan 
Herting, I feel sure that I shall find you 
twenty times as charming as Miss Mortimer.” 

Che very thought put Betsy in her best spirits, 
and when they arrived at Solitude she was really 
looking quite as well as was safe for Mr. 
McArthur’s peace of mind. 

Mrs. Mortimer met them in black silk and 
diamonds, those precious stones being exhibited 
in a pair of earrings, relics of better days, which 
no stress of poverty had ever induced her to 
part with. 

Isabel wore a white muslin with blue ribbons 


and coral ornaments ; but more than all she was | ; 
C 


lad in an air of superiority which would have 
ef tally extinguished peor little Betsy if she 
had not looked up to the corners, of Mr. 
J eyes and detected there » certain 
wrinkles. which experience had taught her 
rays denoted a secret amusement. 
Jan Herting hovered about in a state of mild 
uncertainty, until Isabel, fancying that he was 
preventing Mr. McArthur from being as de- 


ur’s 











getting to be really afraid of my life, for | 


them.”’ 

“T hardly think you need to fear them, Miss 
Mortimer,” said Mr. McArthur, coolly, “when 
you keep so good a watch-dog, and understand 
so well how to use him in your own defence.” 

Isabel looked up a little in dismay, yet she 
did not fully comprehend the situation. 

“T walked out there all the way from town,” 
he said, “for the benefit of the ex I was 
more than once mistaken for a tramp. Even 
Betsy was fora moment off her guard, but she 
was so good as to direct me to the kitchen for a 
glass of milk, so her amiability more than made 
up for her momentary want of penetration.” 

Isabel’s face was scarlet, but she said nota 
word. After tea, however, she neglected Mr. 
McArthur wholly, saying, as they rose from the 
repast : 

«Jan, you have done your duty in the most 
delightful manner. Now you shall have your 
reward. Let us take a stroll under the 





reise. 





| beeches.” 


Jan caught the fortunate monrent to press his 
suit, and went home that evening an engaged 
young man. 

Betsy spent the following winter in town, 
taking lessons in various branches. Her father 
yielded to her persuasions, and the next summer 
the old home was made bright. and fresh and 
modern. 

Mr. McArthur again spent the summer with 
them, and in the autumn carried Betsy back to 
town with him, Betsy Quigley no longer, but 
Mrs. John McArthur. J. W. 





FACETLA. 


“WHAT SHALL I say?” 
UnrortunareEty for the Snnday schools, there 


a number of middle-aged gentlemen who, 
themselves endowed by nature with 





; oratorical ability, visit Sunday-schcols to display 


| their speech-imaking qualities. 


voted as he otherwise might be, said to him, | 


quite loud enongh for Mr. McArthur to hear: 

“ Now, Mr. Herting, I depend upon you t* 
oblige me to-day by seeing that Betsy is not 
neglected. She’s such a patient little wail- 
fiower, and I really don’t like to see her so much 
left out in society.” 

Jan was only too glad to offer his services to 
Betsy, and Isabel looked about her with a smile 
of conscious superiority and a general benignity 
which was rather a trial to Mr. McArthur’s 
temper. 

However, he fell into the rdle assigned him of 
cavalier to Miss Mortimer, without any ado. 

3nt while Isabel was necessarily engaged in 
gathering her guests together for the really 
tempting repast which had been spread, Mr. 
McArthur managed to steal Betsy awa; from 
Jan Herting, and whisper to her: 

«Do you mind, Betsy, if Iam a little rude to 
your friend? I think she needs a lesson.” 

“« Oh, don’t hurt Isabel’s feelings,” she said. 
** She has her trials, and that ought to be con- 
idered when one judges her. She really feels 
hat for her parents’ sake she ought to make a 
good match. 

Vhy does she not feel as you do—that her 
first duty to her parents is to spare them the toil 
and care which her false and useless ambition 
imposes upon them. At any rate, she is from 





her own standpoint ruining her chances by 
throwing Herting over as she is doing to-day. 
I think I must set her right, as a duty.” 

They were seated about the table when Mr. 
McArthur said something in a careless way 
about tramps. 

“Oh, how I hate them!” 


said Isabel. “I’m 











‘hese gentlemen are yery properly termed 
unday-school boreg, for they bore the children, 
re the superintendent, bore the teachers, and 
ore every person with whom they are thrown in 
contact. 

One of these gentry had a round of four or 
five schools which he visited regularly, and as 
regularly bored his hearers, ending invariably 

th: 

« Amen’? 

Visiting one of the schools during his regular 
rounds, he made his appearance at the superin- 
tendent’s desk, who felt greatly annoyed, yet out 
of courtesy asked him if he desired to say a few 
words to the school. 

« Wa’al, yes, I'll just say a word or two,” said 
he. 

And straightening himself up, with one hand 
on the corner of the desk and the other feeling 
for pins at the bottom of his vest, he began : 

« Wa’al, chil’un, the superintendent wants me 
to speak to yer.” 

And, feeling vigorously for pins: 

* Neow, what shall I say? What shall I talk 
about ?” 

A bright little fellow about four years of age 
sitting in the front seat, who evidently had heard 
the orator before, jumped to his feet and lisped 
out loud enough to be heard all over the school- 
room : 

« Thay ‘ Amen,’ and thit down !” 

The speaker collapsed. 
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KEEPING A DIARY. 

THE young man who has actually kept a 
diary over two years, right along, lives in -this 
place. 

On January Ist, 1876, he locked it up in his 
trunk, and has kept it there ever since. He says 
there is no trouble in keeping a diary if you only 
go the right way about it. 

BITS OF CONVERSATION. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent, strolling among 
the guests at an evening party at one of our 





watering-places, heard the following amusing 
bits of conversation: 
e Delightful affair. Mr. Smith, have youseen 
the Fe 

“Snake killed on the .mountain measured 
thirteen feet and——” 

* Hedoeslook splendid. Always didin uniform, 
they say i 

** Poor man had two cows killed on therailway 
yesterday by——” 

“Bishop Hanger, you know. 
at the Convention last week and 

« Breaks hearts right and left. 
season out, and that black-moustached. 

‘* Nurse took the children out this morning.and 
found them 24 

- A charming tarletan overskirt, but, oh ! such 
a-_—— 

“Coal mine near here,’they say, for the’ gas- 
works? I 5: 

** Who is that tall girl? 
mean, with her hair in ef 

“ Butter is very good here. 
particular about the——” 

“ Cot-bed out on the lawn to-night; the house 
is full, and he——” 

That's all. 
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HIS DINNER. 

“ How are you to-day ?” inquired a doctor of 
a patient. 

« A little better, thank you ?” 

“Have you taken any dinner to-day ?” 

ee ts 

«© What ?” 

** A little goose.” 

With appetite ?” 

**No, sir.” 

«What with t” 

** Sauce.” 

SWAN-UPPING. 

Brrory swans have undergone the operation 
of being upped, they consist toa great extent of 
swans’ down. ‘The swans at the Hague, we are 
told, instead of being upped are marked with 
rings—Cygnet rings, of course. —Fun. 

« Wat does ‘ transatlantic’ mean, mamma ?” 
« Across the Atlantic, child. Hold your tongue, 
and ask no more questions.” ‘Then does ‘ trans- 
parent’ mean a cross mamma?’ (Has to for- 
feit her slate, and stand in the corner.) 


BRANDY AND WATER: 


Tue son of Gerritt Smith once told an inquir- 
ing friend that he and his father had a deuce of 
a time in the Adirondacks drinking brandy and 
water. 

** What !” said his astonished friend, “Gerritt 
Smith drink brandy and water ?” 

«' No,” said the son, “we drank it together. I 
drank the brandy and he drank the water.” 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN. 


At the meeting held a.short time agoat ‘the 
Cannon-Street Hotel a gentleman attempted to 
bar the door with .a-hotspoker. Could it have 
been Mr. ‘“ Merriman” ? 


Norsg ror Frenp Borantsts—The Bur can 
be found in great abundanceon the banks of the 
Tyne. —Fun. 

MEM. FROM ‘BULGARIA. 


Tue seat of warmust be a very rugged one, 
asa correspondent says nearly all the Turkish 
prisoners are in-rags, especially in their nether 
garments. —Judy. 

MAKING PREPARATIONS. 


Ata happy spot where a number of negroes 
reside, an old negro was heard calling out to 
his wife : 

“ Manda! is you got them chickens shut up 
in de smoke house, like I told yer ?” 

“No; an’ I'd like to know what’s de matter 
with you, dat you'r so tickler "bout dem 
chickens all at once,” she replied. 

“‘ Nebber you mind ; Lknow what’s de matter, 
an’ dat’s nuff till dem chickensis housed. When 
I hear dat dem niggers ober dar in de next yard 
is gwine to hab a party to-morrow night, I 
wants to be sure my chickens doesn’t tend 
to it.” 
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We heard a life insurance agent and an 
advertising agent attempt to talk each other 
down the other day, and as long as we could 
stand it the match was very exciting. But it 
was fearfully wearing om the audience. The 
insurance man took the advertising agent’s life, 
and the advertising agent got an “ad” from 
the insurance man. 


HOW IT’S DONE. 


Dr. Streetz has been appointed director of 


the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, ata salary: 


of £600 per annum, with a free house. How a 
man is to keep a “free” house on £600 a year 
we don’t know, but should like to. —Fun. 


ONE DOWN T’OTHER COME ON!” 


Jupeine by the way Mr. Smith has been buy- 
ing up foreign ironclads, we should say itis a 
case of Purchase System in the Navy v. Purchase 
System in the Army abolished. —Punceh. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


1. A PRIMA DONNA, who will condescend to 
take a secondary part to oblige a Sister 
Singer. 

2. A Wagnerite, whose admiration for the music 
of the future will permit him to enjoy that of 
the past, and still more that of the present. 

8. An amateur performer on the fiddle, or.the 
flute, or the bagpipes, or the ophicleide, or even 
the piano-forte, who, while practicing, is not a 
nuisance to his neighbours. 

4, A young lady, who has mastered German 
and Italian, yet can sing plain English words 
without a trace of foreign accent. 

4, A young gentleman, who, being blest with 
what he thinks a deep bass voice, can abstain 
from trying songs which have many notes too 
low for him. 

6. A musical critic, who never mystifies his 
readers be allusions to sharp sevenths, or tran- 
sitions to the tonic. 

7. Anamateur composer, who gives himself 
no airs, when he has somehow invented one 
that threatens to be popular. —Punch. 

Tue art of photography has certainly reached 
a very high state of perfection. A photographer 
of our acquaintance has actually gone down into 
the country with the intention of taking the 
air! —Fun. 

A CHIEF BUTLER. 

Tue Prime Minister’s butler has been excused 
serving ona jury because—he was the Prime 
Minister’s butler. 

We understand that a private intimation had 
been given to the Assistant-Judge that this is.a 
critical juncture with his lordship’s highly- 
prized Porte. —Funny Folks. 

“BERRY” GOOD. 

A Bartmonre belle, just from Vassar, when 
told by the waiter that they had no gooseberries, 
exclaimed : 

“What has happened to the goose ?” 


STATISTICS. 





PortueaL.—A correspondent from Lisbon 
sends the following:— Between November 3, 
1852, and June 30, 1877, the sum expended by 
the Portuguese. Ministry of Public Works was 
£21,780,712, apportioned in the following 
manner :—New roads, £4,276,218 ; conservation, 
£538,318 ; repairs £159,878 ; subsidies for roads, 
£547,207 ; sundry works, £1,717,873 ; ports and 
rivers, £742.318 ; purchase of lands, £68,096 ; sur- 
veying, £274,762; post offices, £1,716,318 ; tele- 
graphs, £640,096 ; woods and forests, £384,096 ; 
agricultural and industrial schools, £408,950; sub- 
sidies for navigation, £244,818; exhibitions, 
£85,429 ; sundry expenses, £316,540; unforseen 
expenses, £740,096 ; railroads, £7,256,984; sala- 
ries and fees, £595,651; works in ‘the islands, 
£1,017,429. The following facts demonstrate 
that the aboye expenditure is fully justified by 
results :—3,734 kilométres of high road are 
completed, and 1,859 kilométres are in course 
of construction,—total 5,593 kilométres. 





A WOMAN’S STORY. 





A LITTLE woman, worn and old, 
Sat by her cottage door, 

With folded hands upon her lap, 
Her knitting on the floor. 


The playful kitten, at its will 
Entangled still the yarn; 
The good man came with shuffling 
step 
From out the low-roofed barn. 


Unnoted by the musing dame, 
Whose thoughts were far away, 

Until the noisy boys came in, 
Each from his work or play. 


Then she arose, with quict.step, 
Clad in her sober gown, 
And brought for them the wheaten 
loaf 
And placed beside the brown ; 


With cheese and butter from the 
kine 
That browsed upon the hill, 
And poured with careful hand the 


milk 
Each-urehin’s cup to fill. 


With many a merry joke and laugh 
The humble feast sped on, 
The mother watched with smiling 
eyes 
Until the last was done. 


Then, for a space, they sat and 
talked— 
The patient dog was fed— 
The clock struck nine, and soon the 
boys 
Went lingeringly to bed. 


«‘T wonder why my heart to-night 
Should be so strangely stirred 
With thoughts of one who left us all 
Without a parting word ? 


«T wonder if he ever knew, 
Or if he thought it wrong 
That John and I should wed,.when 
we 


Had thought him dead so long? 


*T wonder if he ever heard 
How with us all it fared, 
That his poor mother in her age 
Our home and fortune shared ? 


“T gave an old man at the gate 
A little food to-day, 
And, mayhap, something in his look 
Recalled lost ‘Willie Gray. 


“Recalled him, but the dream has lost 
Its power to vex my life, 
And I have been for many years 
A loyal, loving wife. 


* And though together in our lot, 
Sorrow and joy be blent, 
I rest in his enduring love— 
I rest and am content.” 


The clock struck ten; its noisy whirr 
Awakened John from sleep, 
And roused the dog, its nightly 
watch 
And faithful ward to keep. 


The moonlight flooded all the room 
And glorified the pair, 
Who knelt to. +her in the hush 
And breath 1 their evening 
prayer. Cc. H. M. 








GEMS. 





Men are ridiculous animals ; and ifthe angels 
have any fun in them, how we must divert 


An, how much suffering might be spared some- 


times by a single abstinence, by a single no 
answered in a firm tone to the voice of seduc- 
tion. 

A youne girl, scarcely yet awake to the mys- 
teries of her nature, and fluttering over the first 
dei onstrations of love, is like a child sporting 
on the rippling strands of the sea, when a high 
tide is about coming in. 

Ir we create imaginary wants, why do we not 
create imaginary satisfactions. Itwasthe happier 
frenzy of the two to be like the mad Athenian, 
who thought all the ships that came into the 
harbour to be his own, than be still tormenting 
ourselves with insaviable desires. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





IntsH Moss Jexuy.—Insert half an ounce of 
Irish moss intoa pint and a half of fresh milk ; 
boil down to a pint; then strain, and add sufii- 
cient sugar and juice of alemon to give it an 
agreeable flavour. 

Puain Savce.—Beat half a cup of butter and 
one cup of sugar to a cream; then add two 
spoonfuls of wine and a little vanilla. Just 
before serving, add the white of one egg beaten 
to a froth and stir in half a wineglass of boiling 
water, and beat all to a foam. 

Swerr Savcze.—Boil two full cups of sugar 
with three spoonfuls of -water until it thickens ; 
then remove from the fire, and stir in a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, and the juice of a 
lemon, or flavour with wine or. brandy, or even 
the syrup from fruit preserves. 

A Ricuer Savucu.—Beat half a cup of butter . 
and two cups of sugar to a cream ; add two eggs 
well beaten, and half a nutmeg; then heat half 
a pint of sherry or Madeira as hot as possible 
without boiling; bring one pint of water to 
boiling in another saucepan, and stir in three 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, smoothed in a little 
cold water. Cook rapidly fora few moments, 
remove from the fire, and stir the two mixtures 
together. 

Wuiprep Ceram Savcze.—Have a plate full 
of whipped cream highly flavoured; add the 
beaten whites of two or three eggs, and pow- 
cered sugar to the taste. Pile up a pyramid of 
this in the centre of a large platter, and. arrange 
blanc manges, fruit puddings, or corn-starch 
puddings, cooled in cups, around it, or pile the 
puddings in the centre of the platter, and pour 
the sauce around. A rich boiled custard can be 
used as a sauce in the same way. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A wuim of fashion just at present requires 
that a lady must possess her own likeness on 
fans, bracelets, and lockets. 

Tue Society of Arts has, at-the suggestion of 
the Prince of Wales, again taken up the project 
of a Catalogue of all books printed in this 
country before 1600, and has distributed a set of 
questions relating to the proposed Catalogue. 
Such a Catalogue was first suggested by the late 
Mr. Dilke. 

A new restaurant has just been opened at 
Liverpool at.a cost of £100,000,.of which more 
than two-thirds: have been supplied by London 
capitalists. The dining hall—77 feet by 42 
broad—is said to be the largest.in the kingdom, 
and to have a roof as grand as that of the House 
of Lords. 

Ir is stated that the Queemhas expressed a 
wish to visit the Rev. Canon Beadon, who com- 
pleted his 100th year shortly before Christmas, 
prior to her departure from Osborne. The rev. 
gentleman is Canon and Chancellor of Wells 
Cathedral, and rector of North Stoneham, 
Hants. 

Sir Rownanp Hitz and other residents in 
Hampstead have commenced proceedings against 


‘the Metropolitan Asylums District Board for 


damages occasioned by the erection of a small- 
pox hospital in that locality. The plaintiffs 
declare that their property has been damaged 





to the extent of £50,000. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Harry K.—The victim in the game of Shadow Buff is 
seated on one side of a sheet, held or fastened perpen- 
dicularly. On the other side, at some distance, is placed 
» single lamp, and each of the players pass in succession 
before it, so as to throw the shadow of the profile on to 
the sheet, from which alone the name of the person is to 
be guessed. A gree ° 5S is thus given for decep- 
tion of the mos' sailed ind. Hats, wigs, and disguises 
of every description are allowable, and the players can in 
this manner render themselves quite undistinguishable 
the one from the other. The different effect which may be 
produced by a mere change in the arrangement of the 
hair, or the adoption of the slightest form of head-dress, 
is something quite startling, and the victim must-be 
clever indeed if he does not beg to be replaced in a very 
short time. As the quality of mercy is to be encouraged, 
such a petition should not be always rejected, the more 
so as a change of victims adds to the interest of the game 
by producing a necessity for fresh disguises. 

S. M.—The chief value of wood ashes as a fertiliser de- 
pends on the potash which they contain, and when ob- 
tained in large quantities they may often be substituted 
for the potash salte. The quantity to use per acre varies 
with the character of the soil and the nature of the ashes. 
The more vegetable matter the earth contains the more 
ashes it will stand. Heavy clay soils have more potash 
as a general rule than light soils, and consequently need 
less ashes. The quantity which should be used varies 
with the above conditions from one to two pecks of (un- 
leached) hard wood ashes per square rod, or thirty-five 
to fifty bushes peracre. Never put ashes into the com- 
post heap, but scatter them broadcast over the field after 
the first harrowing, and before the rest of the manure is 
admitted. 

W. P.—To make green mountain salve take of rosin, 
five pounds; Burgundy pitch, bees-wax, and mutton 
tallow, of each a quarter of a pound; oil of hemlock, 
balsam of fir, oil of origanum, oil of red cedar and Venice 
turpentine, of each one ounce; oil of wormwood, haif an 
ounce; verdigris, one ounce. Melt the first articles 
together and then the oils ; finely pulverise the verdigris 
and reb it up with a little of the oils and put it in with 
the rest, stirring well till thoroughly mixed; then pour 
it into cold water and work as wax until cool enough to 
roll into sticks like candy. Itis said this green salve has 
no equal for rheumatic pains or weaknesses in the side, 
Lack, shoulders, or any other part. Spread it upon soft 
leather and apply. Let it remain as long as it will stay. 
it is said to cure corns also in the same way.’ But where 
the skin is broken, as in cuts, bruises, abrasions, ulcers, 
&c., it is best to leave out the verdigris, making a white 
s weg and spreading upon cloth as a “sticking plaster”’ 
until well. 

= W.—Your lines to hand, but not suitable for our 
readers. 

w.—yY 









our writing is very clear, and well adapted for a 


ip. 
Hvuverr.—After the engagement being set aside by the 


refusal of the lady for so long a& peru d as you name you 
need not fear that an action for breach of promise can be 
maintained. 


Erurt.—You will do well to discontinue the use of 
common soap upon theface. There isa capital prepara- 
tion of tar soap, but you must be careful to get it from a 
ood house. 

~ teats writing is moderately good, but spelling 
bad. 

Wit1i1e.—Consult some intimate friend of the young 
lady’s as to what she would prefer for a birthday gift. 
some article of jewellery, a fan, or a handsome book 
would be a very pretty present. 

W. J.—No lady would treat a gentleman so shabbily. 

A Cowrstayt Reaper.—To make doughnuts take a 
small tablespoonful of butter, one tumblerful of milk, 
warmed, one tumblerful of sugar, two eggs, nutmeg, one 
quart of small flour, a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, 
ene half-teaspoonful of cream of tartar, or one-half tea- 
spoorful of baking powder. Let it stand two hours be- 
fore the fire before frying in very hot lard. 

Actor.—Amateur authors should always keep copies 
of their productions. 

F1o.—A vulgar taste is not to be hidden by gold and 
diamonds. 

M. T. T.—When challenged to take wine fill up your 
glass with the same wine as that before your pin Rnon 
and make no acknowledgment, 





Esty, twenty-one, brown hair, blue eyes, would lihe 
to correspond with a oung man about twenty-two witk 
a view to matrimony. Respondent must be good-look- 
ing, fond of home. ; 

Mars, a widower, thirty-two, medium height, fair, and 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
lady with a view to matrimony, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and music. 

Crrcut Coser, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady. He is tall, fond of 
children. 

Susre and Jessrz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Susie is 
twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, grey eyes. 
Jessie is of medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

Mars Castx, twenty-two, light hair, dark eyes, fond 
of music, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about the same age. é 

Fanny and Annie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Fanny is twenty, fuir, 
tall. Annie is twenty, thoroughly domesticated, tall, and 
fair. Respondents must be between twenty-four and 
twenty-six. 

Ssyrsam Yarp Jacx, Surrt-Ancnor Tom, and Jack 
Rattiine, three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with three young ladies about nineteen. 
Skysail Yard Jack is nineteen, tall, light hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition, fond of children. Sheet-Anchor 
Tom is twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, fond of 
music. Jack Rattling is twenty, medium height, black 
hair and eyes, good-looking. Bespondents must be 
loving, fond of home and music. 

E. D.S., thirty, would like to correspond with a young 
lady of medium height. S 

Emir, ANNIE, oan Lizzre, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Emily is tall, dark, 
handsome. Annie is tall, fair. Lizzie is of medium 
— Must be about eighteen, and of loving disposi- 
ions. 


THE MAIDEN’S REQUEST. 


* Ter me, dear father,” said a maiden fair 
To her sire, who sat in his easy chair 
Smoking his pipe with a calm content 
(He seemed not to care how the wide world went 
As long as it left him his daughter fair, 
His pipe, his book, and his easy chair), 
Oh, Felt me—where is happiness found ?” 
The old man answered her, “‘ Look around 
And judge for yourself, my daughter fair, 
Whether it’s found on earth or in air; 
But wherever it’s found to me it’s clear 
We have our share of it, daughter, hore.” 
Thus saying, without the least ado, 
The ashes out of his pipe he threw, 
And laid himself back for a nap again, 
While the daughter was puzzling much her brain 
To think where happiness could be found, 
And in fancy searching the wide-world round ; 
But I think she might have found it there 
Snugly encased in that easy chair. 
If she had but looked at him in his sleep, 
Have taken at him the slightest peep, 
She need not have wanted any proof— 
There was happiness under that very roof. 


She arose from her work with a little sigh, 
When she found that evetide was drawing nigh, 
With a shade on her brow and a look of pain, 
For all her — proved in vain, 

And said, “‘I must ask him I love so well 

What is the mystery—what the spell 

That brings him happiness even in pain and 


SOrTOW ; 

I must know the secret ere the morrow.” 

So as soon as from his sleep heawoke 

She asked him the question, and thus he spoke : 
Your question’s soon answered—the reason told. 
It’s not purchased by sighing, or bought by gold, 
But learning with all the Almighty’s sent 

To us on this earth to be content; 

Therefore, my child, you will surely find 

True happiness in a contented mind.” 0. P. 


Katr, twenty-five, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young man about the same age with a view to 
matrimony. 

K. G., twenty, tall, good-looking, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, dark hair 
and eyes. 

Cc. R., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, dark, 
medium height, would like to correspond witha young 
lady with a view to matrimony about nineteen, fond of 
home. 

G. M. M.D. and L. G. B., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. G. M. M. D. is twenty-three, tall, dark hair 
and eyes, good-looking, fond of home and music. L. G. B. 
is twenty-five, fax, good-looking, tall, golden hair, blue 
eyes. 

N. H. G. and M. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. N. H. G. 
is handsome, tall, fair. M. B. is good-looking, fair. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 

D. B. S., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to correa- 
spond with a young man about twenty-five, dark, and 
loving. 

atanee and Aveustvus, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. bert is twenty, dark, 
good-looking. Augustus is twenty-three, loving, fond of 
music and children. 

F. E., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, tall, good-looking, 
would like to correspond with a sailor in the Royal Navy 
about twenty-two. 

D. F. C., twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, tall, loving, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
fond of home, 














Carriz and Ernst, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twoyoung men. Carrieis twenty, light brown 
hair and eyes, fond of home and children. Ethel is nine- 
teen, dark hair, brown eyes, medium height. Respondents 
must be between twenty and twenty-three, fond of home 
and children, good-tempered. 

D. B, and E. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men about twenty-four. D. B. is twenty- 
two. E. G. is twenty, brown hair, 

Ciara and Jemima, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twoyoung gentlemen. Clara is eighteen, tall, 
good-looking, hazel eyes. Jemima is seventeen, tall; fair, 
blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music, and of a loving 
disposition. 

M. 8., F. G. L., and L. E. would like to correspond 
with three young gentlemen. M.S. is twenty, medium 
height, fond of home and children, F. G. L. is nineteen, 
dark, medium height, of a loving disposition. L. E. is 
twenty, fair, fond of dancing and music, good-tempered. 
——— must be about nineteen, fair, and medium 

e1gnt. 

Mary and Aticz, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Mary is eighteen, 
dark brown hair nnd blue eyes. Alice is eighteen, dark 
hairand eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and 
twenty-four. 

Bos and Ricuarp, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Bob is twenty-four, fair, 
of a loving disposition, light hair, grey eyes. Richard is 
twenty-three, curly hair, blue eyes. 

Lavra and Mary, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Laura 
is twenty-one, grey eyes, thororghly domesticated, tall. 
Mary is seventeen, brown hair, grey eyes, medium height, 
fond of home. . 

. H.C., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 


eyes. 

V. L. and E. F., two friends, wish to co: d with 
two ladies. V. L. is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, good-looking. E. I. is 
eg dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, 

air. - 

H, L. and K; B., two friends, would like t> correspond 
with two ladies. H. L. is twenty-two, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond of home. K. B.-is twenty-four, medium height, 
good-looking, dark eyes. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Bee is responded to by—Alpha, tall, hazel eyes, fond 
of home. 
Katr by—Omega, tall, brown hair and eyes, of a loving 
di ition. 
ILLY by—Ajax, fair, blue eyes. 
D. L. by—S. B., tall, ‘k hair, blue eyes, of 2 loving 


. M. B. by—A. P., fond of home, medium height, and 
domesticated. 
PensEroso by—M. C. L., twenty-six, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and children. 
Maup by—Menottie Test, 
Erurt by—Galvancmeter. 
wee by-—Henry, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, 


Epwarp by—Pollie, eighteen, medium height, dark, 
fond of dancing. 

AvELInE by—Thomas 8., twenty-one, blue eyes, dark, 
good-looking. 

a by—Jack, eighteen, fond of home, good-tem- 


pered. 
Neu by—Sidney, twenty-three, brown hair, loving, 
fond of home. 
< — by—George, twenty-five, blue eyes, of medium 
eight. 
Groree by—Eveline F,, nineteen, medium height, and 
good-looking. 
. Hertiz by—R. T., twenty-one, light hair, hazel eyes, 
air. 
Mituy by—Walter, twenty, fond of music, browh hair, 
blue eyes. 
. L. by—M. 
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N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tur Lonpon Raper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+i+ W cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. A they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
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